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A    COPYIST    OF    THE    MIDDI.E   AGES. 


"DEFORE  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  the  Only  way 

-*-'  oF  producing  duplicates  of  honks  or  documents  was  by 

the  slow  process  of 

copying  them  with 

a  pen  made  of  a 

reed,    or    a    small 

hair  brush.    This, 

of   course,    was    a 

very  tedious  labor, 

and  required  a  great 

deal   ot    time    and 

patience.     Oj  this 

account  books  were 

very     scarce,     and 

only     within      the 

reach    of    wealthy 

ptrsoiis,  as  the  cost 

of  writing  them  was 

so  great. 

In  ancient  times 
writing  was  done 
upon    a    kind    of 

paper        prepared 

from  a  plant  called 

papyrus.  But, 

in        time,        this 

was  superseded  by 

parchment  made  of 

the    skins    of  ani- 
mals.     The    books 

of  the  ancients  con- 
sisted    of    a    long 

strip       of      paper 

attached     to,    and 

wound    around,    a 

pmall    cylinder,    or 

roller.     Somctinic- 

the   ends  of   these 

rollers   were    orna- 

nientcd  with  fancy 

knobs,     made      of 

inclal  or  ivory;  and 

decorated        cases 


were  made  in 
The  books 


which  to  place  these  scrolls,  or  books. 

that  were  made  during  the  middle  ages  were 

more  in  the  shape 
of  those  of  mod- 
ern times.  They 
were  generally  writ- 
ten upon  sheets  of 
parchment,  with 
the  edges  stitched 
together,  and 

bound  up  in  boards. 
Specimens  of  these 
are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  en- 
graving. 

Most  of  the  copy- 
ing in  those  times 
was  done  by  monks. 
In  a  monastery 
where  this  work 
was  carried  on  one 
was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the 
library,  and  to  give 
out  books  to  be  cop- 
ied. Souietimesthc 
monks  wereallowed 
to  tran.scribe  with- 
in their  private 
cells,  but  generally 
a  room  furnished 
with  riingesof  desks 
was  u.scd  for  this 
imrposo.  Here  the 
r.ipyists  were  re- 
([iiircd  to  keep  the 
strictest  silence,  in 
order  that  they 
iiiiL'ht  not  disturb 
■:icb  other.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  make 
any  changes  from 
their  copy  without 
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permission  of  the  one  in  charge.  In  some  monasteries  the 
work  was  carried  on  systematically.  Some  of  the  inmates 
were  assigned  the  labor  of  copying,  others  were  engaged  in 
embellishing  the  books  with  gold-leaf  and  water-colors,  while 
another  class  did  the  binding,  which  was  executed  in  various 
styles.  Very  often  the  books  were  elegantly  bound  with 
boards  of  wood,  covered  with  leather  or  velvet,  and  decorated 
with  precious  stones,  and  fastened  with  ornamental  clasps.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  book  was  made  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  still  preserved. 

In  some  monasteries  were  found  libraries  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  volumes  of  books,  written  entirely  by 
hand. 

Books  were  sometimes  loaned  to  persons  who  could  read,  and 
a  fee  collected  for  the  use  of  them.  Some  were  chained  to 
shelves  or  desks  so  that  they  would  not  be  carried  off.  In  the 
houses  of  noblemen  they  were  chained  to  tables  for  the  use  of 
the  family. 

An  idea  of  the  immense  work  of  writing  a  book  of  any  great 
size  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  used  in  writing 
were  similar  to  the  German  printed  characters,  and  could  not 
be  written  as  rapidly  as  one  can  write  modern  script  letters. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  was  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  £750,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  monk  who 
transcribed  it  commenced  the  work  in  the  year  778,  A.  D., 
and  took  twenty-two  years  to  complete  it. 

The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  monks,  who  lived  in  the 
dark  ages,  for  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  ancient  records 
which  are  now  extant,  such  as  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the 
writings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace  and  others;  together  with 
the  writings  and  histories  of  their  own  times. 

During  the  wars  and  convulsions  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation thousands  of  volumes  were  destroyed,  and  there  are,  at 
present,  but  few  copies  of  these  writings,  which  are  preserved 
as  curiosities. 

One  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  marvelous  revol- 
ution the  art  of  printing  has  affected.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  aids  in  bringing  about  the  civilization  of  to-day. 
Its  discovery  may  well  be  considered  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  wonderful  progress,  for  since  the  time  the  printing  press 
first  came  into  use  the  world  has  made  the  most  astonishing 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Five  hundred  years 
ago  there  were  but  few  people  outside  of  the  monasteries  who 
could  read  and  write,  while  now  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  civilized  countries  are  able  to  do  so.  Schools  and  col- 
leges are  spread  all  over  the  land,  while  books  of  all  descrip- 
tions can  be  had  by  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

1 'riming  justly  deserves  to  be  considered  the  most  useful 
art  yet  discovered.  E.  F.  P. 


WE    ARE    PROORESSINO. 


Br  D.    R.    GILL. 


T)KRnAPS  a  brief  account  of  my  visits  to  the  Sabbath 
-*■  .'chools  of  .'^ome  of  the  branches  of  the  Church  in  the 
northern  part  of  Utah  and  the  .southern  part  of  Idaho  will  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  my  readers  and  fellow-laborers. 

The  Sabbath  schools  arc,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest 
among  the  Latter-day  Saint.s  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration.    Those  opposed  to  us  are  making  efibrts  to  get  pos- 


session of  the  minds  of  the  young;  but,  as  yet,  have  made  but 
very  little  progress  in  this  direction.  They  have,  in  some  places, 
built  school-houses  to  carry  out,  in  some  directions,  the  evil 
plans  devised  for  the  overthrow  of  "Mormonism."  The 
results  of  their  zeal,  however,  seem  to  be  devoid  of  that  suc- 
cess they  so  much  anticipated. 

Novels,  I  noticed  with  great  pleasure,  are  being  displaced 
by  reading  matter  of  a  more  elevating  and  benefiting  character 
since  the  publication  of  such  works  as  the  Faith-Promoting 
Series. 

I  visited  Washakie,  a  place  where  Bishop  Zundeland  coun- 
selors are  laboring  to  instruct  the  Indians  relative  to  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare.  There  is  a  Sabbath  school 
established  among  them.  Brother  J.  J.  Chandler  is  doing 
his  best  to  educate  the  Lamanites  and  1  was  surprised,  on  vis- 
iting the  Sunday  school,  to  see  some  of  them  reading  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  while  others  were  perusing  the  books 
of  the  Faith-Promoting  Series,  cards,  etc.,  and  they  seemed 
very  earnest  in  their  studies. 

Smoking  is  not  allowed  on  the  farm.  As  soon  as  the  Indians 
can  make  it  convenient  they  intend  to  build  some  houses. 
They  would  have  erected  some  last  year,  had  they  not  had 
considerable  hay  and  grain  destroyed  by  fire. 

I  feel  to  ask  the  blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father  upon 
those  who  are  seeking  so  diligently  to  aid  in  the  spread  of 
truth  and  righteousness  upon  the  earth,  especially  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  schools;  for  theirs  is  a  responsible 
position  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  Saints. 


M — ^— M 


MOSES    AND    HIS    TIMES. 


BY   J.    H.    W. 


'T^HE  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites  rendered  them  in  pro- 
■*■  cess  of  time  objects  of  alarm  to  the  Egyptians.  A  king 
arising  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  he  began  to  adopt  the  most 
vigorous  and  unscrupulous  measures  to  diminish  their  num- 
bers. He  reduced  them  to  the  most  abject  slavery,  employed 
them  in  building  cities,  exacting  of  them  exhausting  and 
overpowering  labor.  But  finding  that  they  still  continued  to 
increase,  he  commanded  that  all  their  male  children  should  be 
thrown  into  the  river  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  and  only 
females  preserved  alive.  At  this  time  Moses  was  horn  and 
was  only  preserved  by  the  protection  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
His  parents  had  placed  him  in  a  chest  of  bulrushes,  and  laid 
him  among  the  flags,  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  Pharaoh's 
daughter  finding  him,  adopted  him  as  her  own  son.  Moses 
became  learned  in  all  the  arts  and  .sciences  of  that  age  ;  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  armies; 
and  with  wisdom  and  energy  defeated  the  powerful  Cushites 
or  Ethiopians.  (See  Josephux,  Book  I].,  cJiiipler  x.)  Thus 
did  God  prepare  him  for  the  mighty  task  that  lay  before  him. 
Moses  did  not  forget  his  despised  and  persecuted  brethren. 
He  chose  "rather  to  suffer  affliclion  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  Seeing  an 
Egyptian  tyrannizing  over  an  Israelite,  he  slew  the  Egyptian 
and  fled  to  the  land  of  Midian,  a  district  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  gulfs  into  which  the  Red  Sea  divides  itself  at 
its  northern  extremity.  Midian  was  doubtless  so  named  after 
Midian,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Abraham.  Here  Moses 
led  the  life  of  a  shepherd,  married  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  a 
priest  of  that  country,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  whole 
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region  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine. 

Moses  dwelt  in  Midian  for  forty  years;  then  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him,  and  commissioned  him  to  return  to  Egypt, 
there  to  call  together  the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
then  go  to  Pharaoh  and  demand  liberty  for  the  Israelites  to 
leave  the  land  of  Egypt.  Moses  did  so,  but  the  demand  was 
of  course  refused.  He  was  then  commissioned  to  inflict  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt  a  series  of  plagues,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  destruction  in  one  night  of  all  the  first-born  sons  of  the 
Egyptians.  Pharaoh  then  yielded  to  the  demand,  and  Moses 
led  the  Israelites  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  Pharaoh 
determined  to  bring  them  back,  and  at  the  head  of  his  vast 
army  pursued  after  them.  Tbe  Israelites  consisting  of  six 
hundred  thousand  men  with  their  wives  and  little  ones — pro- 
bably about  three  millions  in  all — were  hemmed  in  by  moan- 
tains  on  either  side  and  the  sea  in  front  of  them,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  possible  way  of  escape.  In  this  extremity, 
the  I/ord  caused  the  sea  to  divide,  and  directed  Moses  to  lead 
the  people  through  the  bed  of  it.  The  Israelites  thus  passed 
in  safety  into  the  Arabian  desert ;  while  the  Egyptian  army, 
in  attempting  to  follow  them,  were  caught  by  the  return  of 
the  sea  to  its  usual  bed,  and  drowned. 

Moses  then  conducted  the  people  to  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, where  he  himself  had  found  refuge ;  and  there  the  law 
was  given  to  them,  and  their  civil,  social  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  arranged.  A  year  and  a  month  after  the  departure  of 
the  twelve  tribes  from  Egypt,  they  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  elevated  region  about  Mount  Sinai.  The  nation 
as.sumed  the  appearance  of  an  army ;  military  order  and  dis- 
cipline were  established  ;  and  each  tribe  marched  in  succession 
under  its  own  leaders  with  its  banner  displayed,  and  took  up 
its  position  in  the  appointed  quarter  of  the  camp.  The  whole 
number  of  fighting  men  was  603, .555.  This  formidable  army 
set  forward  singing,  "Let  God  arise  and  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered." 

Thus,  already  furnished  with  their  code  of  laws,  and  irre- 
sistible both  in  their  numbers  and  in  the  promised  assistance 
of  God,  they  marched  onward  to  take  possession  of  the  fruit- 
ful land,  which  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  A  pillar 
of  cloud  led  the  way  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  protected 
them  at  night.  Moses  also  obtained  the  assistance  of  Hobab, 
his  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
desert,  knew  intimately  the  bearings  of  the  country,  the  usual 
resting  places,  the  water  springs  and  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  wandering  tribes.  After  many  adventures  they  at 
length  arrived  at  the  southern  frontier  of  the  promised  land, 
at  a  place  called  Kade.sh  Barnea.  Apparently  their  wander- 
ings were  drawing  to  an  end  and  they  were  to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  toil  and  suffering.  Twelve  spies,  one  from  each  tribe, 
were  sent  out  to  make  observations  on  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
country,  its  inhabitants  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifications. 
After  an  absence  of  forty  days  the  spies  returned,  and  in  one 
respect  their  report  was  most  satisfactory.  Palestine  had 
undergone  great  improvement  since  the  time  when  Abraham 
and  Jacob  had  pastured  their  flocks  on  the  unoccupied  plains. 
The  vine,  the  olive,  the  pomegranate  and  the  fig  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  The  rich  samples  which  the  spies 
brought  with  them,  confirmed  their  cheering  narrative. 

But  at  the  same  time  ten  of  the  twelve  spies  bring  intelli- 
gence which  overwhelms  the  whole  people  with  terror.  This 
beautiful  country  was  guarded  by  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  not 
likely  to  abandon  their  native  plains  without  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  contest.      Their  cities  were  strongly  fortified ;    and. 


above  all,  the  first  enemies  they  would  have  to  encounter 
would  be  a  race  of  giants.  Their  long  slavery  in  Egypt  had 
debased  their  minds.  Their  confidence  in  the  divine  protec- 
tion gave  way.  "Back  to  Egypt"  is  the  general  cry.  In  vain 
did  Joshua  and  Caleb  encourage  them,  and  reprove  them  for 
their  want  of  faith  in  God.  Moses  was  therefore  instructed 
by  God  to  inform  the  people,  that  on  account  of  their  mur- 
murings,  all  who  lift  the  land  of  Egypt  should  perish  in  the 
wilderness,  save  only  Joshua  and  Caleb.  They  are  neither  to 
return  to  Egypt,  nor  to  attempt  the  conquest ;  but  they  are 
condemned  to  wander  for  a  definite  period  of  forty  years  in 
barren  and  dismal  regions  through  which  they  had  marched. 
No  hope  is  held  out  that  their  lives  shall  be  prolonged.  Of 
the  Hebrew  history  during  the  succeeding  forty  years,  nothing 
is  known  except  the  names  of  their  resting  places.  But  dur- 
ing that  period  they  were  undergoing  a  course  of  discipline, 
which  fitted  them  for  achieving  the  conquest  from  which  they 
had  formerly  shrunk.  When  the  generation  which  had  come 
out  of  Egypt  had  gradually  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  a  new 
race  had  sprung  up  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy  habits  of 
the  wandering  Arab ;  when  the  free  air  of  the  desert  had 
invigorated  their  frames,  and  the  canker  of  slavery  had  worn 
out  of  their  minds;  when  continued  miraculous  support  for  so 
many  years  had  strengthened  their  faith  in  God — then  and  not 
till  then  was  the  Hebrew  nation  prepared  to  go  up  and  pos- 
sess the  goodly  land.  In  the  fortieth  year  after  leaving  Egypt 
they  again  made  their  appearance  at  Kadesh,  the  same  point 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine  from  which  they  had 
retreated.  Here  Aaron  died  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Hor. 
The  Israelites  were  then  directed  to  pass  around  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  crossing  the  Jordan  to  proceed  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  least  defensible  part  of 
the  country.  As  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or  Edomites  as 
they  were  called,  refused  to  let  them  pass  through  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  they  were  forced  to  march  southward 
along  the  vallev.  now  called  El  Araba.  and  bv  a  circuitous 
route  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  these  powerful  tribes.  At 
length,  the  Israelites  drew  near  the  termination  of  their  wan- 
derings, and  took  possession  of  that  portion  of  Palestine  that 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
people  was  preceded  by  the  death  of  the  law-giver.  Moses 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  Jordan.  Once  he  had  grievou-sly 
sinned  at  the  waters  of  Meribah ;  the  penalty  affixed  to  his 
offence  was  now  exacted. 

As  his  end  approached,  he  summoned  all  Israel  to  receive 
his  final  instructions.  He  recounted  all  their  eventful  history 
since  their  deliverance,  their  toils,  their  dangers  and  their 
triumphs.  The  whole  law — in  some  degree  modified  and 
adapted  to  the  future  circumstances  of  the  people — he  con- 
solidated into  one  brief  code,  contained  in  the  book  of  Deut- 
eronomy. It  was  at  this  period  that  Moses  composed  that 
wonderful  song  contained  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy — worthy  indeed  of  him  who  sang  the 
Hymn  of  Triumph  by  the  Red  Sea. 

Having  enlarged  on  the  blessing  of  obedience,  and  having 
with  melancholy  foreboding  laid  before  them  the  consequences 
of  apostasy  and  wickedness,  Moses  was  directed  to  ascend  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  that  country,  tha't  from  its  top  he  might 
behold  the  land  of  promise  before  his  mortal  eyes  were  clcsed 
forever.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo  the  law-giver  might 
survey  a  large  tract  of  country.  Though  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  his  eyes  were  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  There  at  his  feet  lay  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
.Jordan.     To  the  north  lay  the  mountain  pastures  of  Gilead, 


and  the  romantic  district  of  Bashan.  To  the  north-west 
spread  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Esdrajlon,  and  the  more  hilly 
yet  fruitful  country  of  Lower  Galilee.  Directly  westward 
stood  the  city  of  Jericho,  embowered  in  its  groves  of  palms. 
To  the  south-west  stretched  the  hill  country  of  Judea  with 
mountains  in  the  background  rising  above  each  other  till  they 
reached  the  sea.  After  gazing  on  this  magnificent  prospect, 
and  beholding  in  prophetic  anticipation  his  great  and  prosper- 
ous commonwealth  occupying  its  numerous  towns  and  bloom- 
ing fields,  Moses  breathed  his  last.  The  place  of  bis  burial 
is  unknown,  lest,  perhaps,  his  followers  might  ascribe  divine 
honors  to  him  and  assemble  to  worship  at  his  sepulchre. 

Moses,  as  true  a  warrior 

As  over  buckled  sword  ; 
Moses,  as  gifted  poet 

As  ever  breathed  a  word. 
And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced  with  liis  golden  pen 
On  tlie  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sago 

As  ho  wrote  down  for  men. 


UNCLE    TOM'S   SORROW. 


THE  boys  had  just  returned  from  an  afternoon's  shooting, 
easer  to  show  Ui;cle  Tom  what  good  sportsmen  they 
were.  Uncle  Tom,  who  had  come  from  the  cast  to  pay  a  long 
promised  visit,  and  whose  coming  had  been  the  great  event  of 
the  year. 

Yet  kind  as  he  was  to  them,  full  of  interest  in  their  studies 
and  their  games,  they  were  not  a  little  puzzled  by  this  same 
Uncle  Tom.  All  of  their  mother's  stories  about  her  early  life 
were  full  of  her  favorite  brother,  who  had  seemed  a  very  spirit 
of  fan  and  meiry  mischief,  of  the  wild  pranks  he  had  played, 
the  joyous  times  they  had  had  together.  And  now  that  he 
was  here,  they  found  him  a  grave  and  silent  man.  Only  two 
years  older  than  their  bright  and  cheery  little  mother;  his 
dark  hair  was  yet  full  of  silver  threads  ;  bis  eyes  had  a  look  of 
patient  i-uffering ;  his  whole  manner  was  that  of  a  man 
acquainted  with  sorrow.     What  had  been  hij  history? 

He  was  now  sitting  on  the  front  porch  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Birdie,  the  one  little,  darling  sister,  stand- 
ing by  his  side.  The  boys  threw  down  their  tropliics — a  dozen 
beautiful  quail,  three  cotton-tails,  and  a  'jack-rabbit." 

Ned,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  in  mere  fun  and  thoughtless- 
ness, raised  his  gun  and  pointed  it  at  his  little  sister. 

"There  is  another  bird  (or  mo  to  shoot,"  he  said. 

Tne  child  only  lau.sjhed,  without  a  thought  of  fear.  Mother 
said,  wurning'y  : 

"Ned,  Ned!" 

But  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  Uncle  Tom  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"Put  that  gun  down,  sir!"  he  shouted  in  a  tone  of  terrible 
excitement.  "Put  it  down  instantly!"  And  then,  as  Nid 
looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  he  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
his  face  ghastly  pale  and  his  hands  trembling. 

"Well,"  said  the  hoy,  "what  is  the  matter?  I  have  not 
loaded  the  gun  since  I  stiot  that  rabbit.  It's  as  harmless  as 
an  old  .'■tick." 

But  his  mother  motioned  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  going  to 
her  brother,  she  softly  smoothed  hi.-*  hair  with  a  caressing 
touoli,  as  she  said  : 

"Dear  Tom,  I  am  very  sorry  Ned's  thoughtlessness  should 
have  given  you  such  a  shock." 


"Never  mind,"  he  said,  with  a  shudder;  "it  was  only  the 
old  pain.  I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment.  But  you  had  better 
tell  them,  Mary;"  and  slowly  rising,  he  took  Birdie  by  the 
hand  and  walked  away  into  the  orchard. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  said  Ned,  not  a  little  amazed  by 
what  seemed  to  him  a  very  unnecessary  fuss. 

"As  your  uncle  wishes  it,"  said  his  mother,  "I  will  tell  you 
of  a  very  sad  chapter  in  his  history,  which  will  explain  what 
has  just  occurred.  Years  ago,  when  we  were  children,  in 
Jersej',  Tom  had  a  friend  whose  name  was  Aleck  Martin. 
Even  as  boys  their  affection  for  each  other  was  something 
wonderful,  and  as  they  grew  older  it  only  increased.  They 
were  inseparable  companions  at  school,  at  college,  and  after- 
wards, when  they  had  both  become  active  men  of  business. 
Even  Aleck's  marriage  made  no  difference,  for  his  wife  was  a 
cousin  of  our  own,  who  loved  Tom  as  though  he  had  been  her 
brother,  and  he  almost  lived  in  his  friend's  pleasant  little 
home. 

"Often  the  two  would  take  a  holiday  and  go  off  on  some 
short  excursion  together ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  trips 
that  the  accident  occurred  which  has  darkened  your  uncle's 
whole  life.  They  were  stajine  at  a  hotel  in  New  York,  and 
before  Aleck  was  up  in  the  morning,  Tom  went  out  for  an 
early  walk.  Seeing  in  a  show  window  a  very  pretty  little 
pistol  of  a  novel  make,  he  went  in  and  bought  if.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  when  he  returned  to  the  hotel  he  went  to 
Aleck's  room  to  show  off  his  purchase.  Pointing  it  at  his 
friend  in  the  merest  fun — as  you  did  just  now  with  your  gun, 
Ned— he  said  :     'Get  up,  you  lazy  fellow.' 

"  'Don't  Tom !'  exclaimed  Aleck,  who  had  a  nervous  dread 
of  firearms. 

"  'Pooh  I  it  has  never  been  loaded,'  said  poor  Tom,  pulling 
the  trigger. 

"Alas!  alas!  unknown  to  him  there  was  a  cartridge  in  one 
barrel.  A  sharp  report,  a  groan  from  Aleck,  and  then  you 
fancy  all  the  rest;  your  uncle  calling  help, 'landlord  and  serv- 
ants rushing  into  the  room.  All  the  terror  and  distress  that 
followed." 

"Was  he  dead?"'  whispered  Joe,  the  youngest  of  the  boys. 

"No  ;  he  lived  to  be  taken  home,  even  to  leave  his  bed  and 
to  crawl  about  in  a  feeble  way  for  five  long  years;  but  from 
that  hour  he  never  knew  a  moment  of  health  or  comfort.  He 
bad  been  so  proud  of  his  strength,  poor  fellow,  of  his  youth- 
ful, vigorous  manhood  ;  after  that  ho  was  a  feeble  and  help- 
less invalid.  But  never  once  did  he  utter  a  word  of  reproach 
or  couii)laict.  Your  uncle's  bitter  anduuvailing  grief  seemed 
harder  for  him  to  bear  than  all  his  own  sufferings.  Tom  gave 
up  his  bu-iness  and  devoted  hirasell  to  the  care  of  his  beloved 
friend.  Night  and  day  he  watched  over  him  with  unwearied 
tenderness,  but  always  as  he  has  said  (o  me,  with  a  sword 
through  his  own  heart.  Gladly  would  he  have  laid  down  his 
life  if  he  could  have  undone  that  one  act  of  thoughtless 
folly.     But  it  could  not  be. 

"Aleck  went  to  his  rest  at  last,  leaving  poor  Tom  a  broken- 
hearted man.  He  showed  me,  one  day,  a  little  ease  he  carries 
in  his  pocket.  In  it  arc  two  photographs  of  Aleck— one  taken 
when  he  was  in  all  the  pride  of  his  early  manhond— such  a 
fine,  handsome,  noble-looking  fellow  ;  the  other  as  ho  was  in 
his  last  dbys — a  wasted  invalid  with  the  impress  of  death  on 
every  feature.  '1  look  at  them  every  night,'  he  said  to  me, 
'and  always  with  the  cry,  God  be  merciful  to  me.'  " 

Mother's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  ended,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  boys  were  silent.  Then  Ned  knelt  down  beside 
her  and  put  liis  arm  around  her  waist. 
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"Mother,"  he  said,  earnestly,  'I  promise  you  on  my  word 
of  honor  that  I  will  never  again  point  a  gun  or  a  piitol, 
loaded  or  unloaded,  at  any  human  being  as  long  as  I 
live  !  "' 

And  as  his  mother  jiressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  the 
other  boys  standing  behind  him  said,  "And  so  do  I."  "And 
so  do  I." — Sdccted. 


KILAUEA. 


BY  P. 


HAVING  determined  upon  making  a  visit  to  the  renowned 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which  is 
said  to  bo  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  wirrld,  and  the  only 
one  accessible  where  the  moulten  lava  is  always  to  be  seen  in 
commotion,  we  left  Laie  on  the  5th  of  July  and  went  to 
HoDolul-a,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Brother  and  Sister  Y.,  Sister  P.  and  myself. 

We  were  detained  one  day  at  Honolulu  because  of  the  delay 
in  the  sailing  of  the  steamer.  But  after  getting  started  at 
four  o'clock  on  Monday  the  7th  of  July,  we  were  scarcely  clear 
of  the  land  before  some  of  the  party  began  to  feel  sea-sitk, 
and  for  a  time  we  could  get  no  enjoyment  from  the  sea  voyage. 
The  sea  was  somewhat  rough  until  we  reached  the  lea  side  of 
Linai,  which  island  we  passed  in  the  night.  The  moon  was 
shining  so  that  I  bad  a  tolerably  good  view  of  the  island  where 
I  spent  several  months  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  We  reached 
Malaci  on  the  island  of  Maui  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  where  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  to  land  some  pas- 
sengers and  take  on  a  little  freight.  It  was  a  little  rough 
between  Maui  and  Hawaii,  but  along  the  coast  of  Koua  and 
KiU  on  the  latter  island  the  sea  was  very  quiet,  and  as  wc 
sailed  along  near  the  shore  those  able  to  be  up  had  a  good 
view  of  the  country,  which  for  the  most  part  was  barren  and 
unfruitful,  composed  of  rocky  slopes  rising  abruptly  from  the 
oc^an  and  running  back  inland  and  merging  into  the  one  grand 
and  lofty  peak  of  Manua  Loa,  which  is  13,6()0  feet  high.  This 
is  the  next  in  hight  to  Manua  Kea,  which  is  13,805  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  elevation  on  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  steamer  made  any  halt  after 
leaving  IMaui  was  at  Kailua.  Before  reaching  this  place  there 
is  no  sign  of  habitations  excepting  a  few  fishermen's  huts 
along  the  beach.  Kailua  is  quite  a  pretty  little  town  having 
two  churches,  one  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant.  The 
dowager  queen,  Emma,  has  a  fine  stone  residence  here,  the 
inside  of  which,  I  am  told,  is  beautifully  finished  in  native 
Koa  wood.  It  was  here  that  the  American  missionaries,  sent 
out  by  the  American  Board,  first  landed  in  1820,  and  com- 
menced their  labors  among  the  ignorant  savages. 

This  part  of  the  country  produces  but  very  little  of  the 
native  staff  of  life,  halo,  from  which  the  poi  is  made,  there 
being  no  bottom  land  and  no  streams  of  water.  In  places  the 
more  recent  lava  flows  form  dark  strips  reaching  from  the  sea 
shore  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I  am  informed  that 
farther  back  on  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  are  many  fine 
coffee  groves  and  orange  trees. 

At  Kealakekua  Bay  we  went  ashore  in  the  ship's  boat  to 
see  the  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  killed  here  by  the  natives,  and,  as  some  aver,  was  eaten 
by  them.  This,  however,  they  deny  except  that  some  children 


ate  some  of  his  entrails  or  heart,  not  knowing  but  they  were 
from  a  hog,  showing  to  what  a  low  estimate  greatness  may  be 
brought.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads  as  follows: 
"In  memory  of  the  great  circumnavigator.  Captain  James 
Cook,  R.  N.,  who  discovered  these  i.-lands  on  the  )8th  of 
January,  A.  D.  1778,  and  fell  near  this  spot  on  the  14t.h  of 
February,  A.  D.  1779.  This  monument  was  erected  in 
November,  A.  D.  LS74,  by  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen." 
An  inclosure  is  formed  by  twelve  large  iron  cannons  being  set 
in  the  ground  with  a  ball  on  the  mouth  of  each  and  a  chain 
running  from  one  to  another. 

Wc  arrived  at  Punaluu,  in  the  district  of  Kau,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  were  put  ashore.  The  owners  of  the  steamer 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  volcano  (for  be  it  known  that  the 
volcano  is  private  property)  and  a  man  named  Lee,  who  has 
charge  of  the  ware-house  at  Punaluu,  have  arrangemenis 
made  for  carrying  tourists  from  Honolulu  to  the  volcano  and 
return,  furnishing  them  with  everything,  and  allowing  them 
two  days  at  the  volcano,  for  sixty  dollars  each.  We  not  being 
flu^h  with  money  had  made  our  arrangements  to  get  horses 
from  the  native  Siints.  Jlr.  Lee  appeared  quite  angry  because 
we  were  not  going  to  patronize  his  conveyance  and  acted  very 
ungentlemanly,  but  as  we  did  not  feel  under  any  obligation  to 
him  we  had  but  little  to  say  to  him.  Failing  to  get  a  messen- 
ger to  take  a  note  to  our  friends  at  Makaka  three  miles  inland, 
I  set  out  on  foot  to  try  and  find  the  place.  After  a  warm  walk 
over  a  rough,  rocky  road  I  found  Elders  M.  and  M.,  and  sent 
horses  to  meet  the  rest  of  our  party  and  get  the  luggage. 

At  Makaka  we  were  well  eared  for  by  the  native  Saints  in 
a  frame  house.  We  had  some  difiiculty  in  obtaining  the  num- 
ber of  horses  necessary  to  convey  all  of  our  party  to  the  vol- 
cano, there  being  six  of  us,  but  through  the  kindness  of  an 
old  native  woman,  who  was  not  a  member  of  our  Church,  who 
let  us  have  a  horse  and  a  mule  we  were  able  to  make  an  early 
start  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth,  all  mounted,  even  if  the  ani- 
mals were  not  all  of  the  best.  We  were  off  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  enjoyed  a  beautiful  ride  by  moonlight.  The 
road  is  but  a  trail  and  ibr  a  great  part  of  the  distance. runs 
over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  lava  flows,  called  by  the  natives 
jiaJioehoe.  The  trail  running  over  smooth  rock  at  times  is  not 
easily  followed  as  the  tramping  of  horses  apptars  to  make 
no  impression.  We  lost  the  trail  twice  but  found  it  again 
without  much  delay.  The  lava  has  cooled  in  fantastic  shapes 
and  presents  a  variety  of  appearance.  In  places  the  surface 
is  comparatively  smooth,  perhaps  covered  with  ridges  and 
circles  as  the  molten  mass  has  stiffened  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  There  are  great  cracks  and  seams,  and  hills  are 
thrown  up  where  the  lava  is  broken  into  huge  blocks  of  solid 
rock,  often  with  caverns  underneath. 

We  arrived  at  the  volcano  house  at  noon,  having  lunched 
by  the  way.  The  distance  from  Makaka  being  about  twenty 
miles.  After  resting  and  eating  dinner,  at  lour  o'clock  we 
followed  the  guide  to  visit  the  object  of  our  journey.  A  few 
steps  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  the  crater  which  is  three 
miles  across  with  the  smoking  farnac:s  of  Ilalcniaumaii  and 
New  Lake  in  the  midst,  whcnae  continually  rises  the  heated 
steam,  smoke  and  gas-es  of  the  internal  fires  of  the  earth, 
having  the  appearance  at  this  distance  of  the  smouldering 
fire.>  of  some  huge  coal  pits,  or  ruined  city.  A  very  good  path 
has  been  made  down  the  precipice,  a  descent  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  to  a  plain  of  palwfJinc,  over  which  we  traveled,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  guide,  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  and  a  half  miles,  passing  over  a  flow  which  was  ejected 
but  three  weeks  previous  to  our  visit  and  from  which  still 
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issued  the  hot  steam  and  smoke.  We  first  visited  Halemaii- 
mau,  or  Old  Lake,  and  gazed  down  from  a  hight  of  a  hundred 
feet  into  this  world-renowned  wonder.  "This  lake  is,"  the 
guide  said,  "one  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence;" but  Idoubtif  it  is  more  than  amile,  although  distances 
may  be  deceptive  in  this  region.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  crusted  over,  having  an  ashen  hue,  which 
would  at  intervals  crack  open  from  the  forces  operating  under- 
neath, exhibiting  long  seams  of  fiery  red  which,  opening 
wider,  would  allow  the  mass  of  melted  lava  to  escape  and  flow 
over  and  again  breaking  up  the  crust  and  throwing  the  liquid 
into  the  air,  creating  a  fountain  of  living  fire.  And  although 
these  displays  were  continuous  in  different  places  there  was  no 
general  breaking  up  of  the  whole  surface,  as  I  had  heard 
described  by  others  who  had  been  there  before  us. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


THE    FALL    OF    A    MOUNTAIN. 


^^ 


SOME  seventy  years  ago,  an  old  man  sat  at  the  door  of  his 
cottage,  in  the  Swiss  village  of  Goldau,  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  the  Summer  sunshine  and  the  view  of  the  fresh, 
green  valley,  dappled  here  and  there  with  dark  clumps  of  trees. 
All  around  the  great,  purple  mountains  stood  up  against  the 
sky,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  the  pretty,  little  village  in  their 
midst,  with  it.s  tiny  log-huts  clustered  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  neat,  white  church,  like  chickens  nestling  under  the  wing 
of  the  mother  hen. 

A  big,  florid,  jolly-looking  man  came  striding  up  the  path, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  old  peasant,  with  a  hearty, 
"Good-day,  neighbor  Kraus." 

"Good-day,  neighbor  Schwartz;  fine  weather  to-day." 
"Beautiful.     We'll  Lave  a  famous  harvest  this  year,  please 
God." 

"I  hope  so,  neighbor.  Won't  you  sit  down  a  minute;  it's 
warm  walking." 

"Thanks;  I  will.  Hello!  what's  the  matter  over 
yonder?" 

Right  opposite  them,  five  thousand  feet  overhead,  towered 
the  dark  mass  of  the  Rossberg,  the  highest  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  Just  as  Schwartz  spoke,  its  huge  outline 
seemed  to  be  agitated  by  a  slight  tremulous  motion,  like  the 
nodding  of  a  plume  of  feathers. 

"Well,  my  friend,  what  are  you  staring  at?  Did  you  never 
see  the  trees  shaking  in  the  wind  before?" 

"Of  course;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  somehow,  as  if  it  wasn't 
only  the  trees  that  shook,  but  the  whole  mountain." 

"You're  easily  scared,"  chuckled  the  old  man.  "I  suppose 
you're  thinking  of  the  old  saying  that  Rossberg  is  to  fall  some 
day.  Bah!  they've  been  saying  so  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  it  hasn't  fallen  yet." 

Schwartz  laughed,  and  the  two  friends  went  on  talking.  But 
suddenly  the  visitor  started  up  with  a  look  of  unmistakable 
terror;  and  no  wonder.  Ris  spiked  staff,  which  he  had  stuck 
carelessly  into  the  ground  be.-ide  him  when  he  sat  down,  was 
moving  to  and  fro  of  itself! 

"Good  gracious!  do  you  see  that,  Father  Kraus?  And 
look  at  those  birds,  yonder,  flying  .screaming  away  from  the 
trees  on  the  Rossberg!  Something  is  wrong,  .say  what  you 
will." 

At  that  moment  Hans  Godrel,  the  miller,  came  flying  past, 
shouting:      "Run  for  your  lives  I     The  stream'.s  dried  up, 


and  that  always  comes  before  an  earthquake  or  an  avalanche. 
Run!" 

"Pooh!  I'll  have  time  to  fill  my  pipe  again,"  said  old 
Kraus,  coolly  producing  his  tobacco-pouch. 

But  Schwartz  was  too  thoroughly  frightened  to  wait  another 
moment.  Down  the  hill  he  flew  Uke  a  madman,  and  had 
barely  got  clear  of  the  village  when  the  earth  shook  under 
his  feet  so  violently  as  to  throw  him  down.  He  sprang  up 
again  just  in  time  to  see  poor,  old  Kraus's  cottage  vanish  in  a 
whirl  of  dust  like  a  bursting  bubble. 

The  next  moment  there  came  a  terrific  crash,  followed  by 
another  so  much  louder  that  it  seemed  to  shake  the  very  sky. 
In  a  moment  all  was  dark  as  night,  and  amid  the  gloom  there 
could  be  heard  a  medley  of  fearful  sounds — the  rending  of 
strong  timbers,  the  hollow  rumbling  of  falling  rocks  and 
gravel,  the  crash  of  wrecked  buildings,  the  shrieks  of  the 
doomed  inmates,  and  the  roar  of  angry  waves  from  the  lake 
below,  as  if  all  its  waters  were  breaking  loose  at  once. 

The  last  house  of  the  village,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  Rossberg,  was  that  of  Antoine  Sepel,  the  wood-cutter, 
who,  at  the  first  alarm,  snatched  up  two  of  his  children  and 
made  for  the  opposite  hillside,  calling  his  wife  to  follow  with 
the  other  two.  But  the  youngest,  Marianne,  a  little  girl  of 
six,  had  just  run  back  into  the  house,  and  before  her  mother 
could  reach  her,  the  first  crash  came.  The  terrified  woman 
seized  the  other  girl  and  fled,  without  looking  behind  her. 

But  the  old  servant,  Francoise,  could  think  of  her  little 
favorite,  even  under  the  shadow  of  coming  destruction.  She 
darted  into  the  house,  and  had  just  caught  the  child  in  her 
arms,  when  the  tremendous  din  of  a  final  crash  told  her  that 
it  was  too  late.  In  an  instant  the  house  was  lifted  bodily  from 
its  place  and  spun  round  like  a  top.  The  child  was  torn  from 
her  clasp,  and  she  felt  herself  thrown  violently  forward,  the 
strong  timbers  falling  to  pieces  around  her  like  a  pack  of  cards. 
Still,  however,  the  brave  woman  struggled  to  free  herself;  but 
the  weight  that  kept  her  down  defied  her  utmost  strength. 
For  her  own  safety  she  cared  little,  although  a  violent  pain  in 
her  head  and  a  numbness  along  her  left  arm  told  her  that  she 
was  severely  hurt.  But  where  was  the  child  ? 
"Marianne!  "  cried  she,  in  desperation. 
"Here  I  am,"  answered  a  tiny  voice,  seemingly  not  far  from 
her.  "I'm  not  hurt  a  bit,  only  there's  something  holding  me 
down;  and  I  can  see  light  overhead  quite  plain.  Won't  they 
come  and  take  us  out  soon?" 

"No,  there's  no  hope  of  that,"  said  the  old  woman,  feebly; 
"this  is  the  day  of  doom  for  us  all.  Say  your  prayers,  darling, 
and  commend  yourself  to  God." 

And  upward,  through  the  universal  ruin,  amid  shattered 
rocks  and  uprooted  mountains,  stole  the  child's  clear,  sweet 
voice,  praying  the  prayer  that  she  had  learned  at  her  mother's 
knee.  It  arose  from  the  grim  chaos  of  destruction  like  Jonah's 
prayer  from  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  like  it,  was  heard  and 
answered. 

How  long  the  prisoners  lemfkined  pent  up  in  that  living 
grave  they  could  never  have  told ;  but  all  at  once  Marianne 
thought  she  heard  a  voice  calling  her  name,  and  held  her 
breath  to  listen.  Yes,  she  was  not  mistaken;  there  »•((.«  a  voice 
calling  to  her,  and  it  was  the  voice  of  her  father! 

Sepel,  having. seen  his  wife  and  the  other  three  children  placed 
in  safety  far  upon  the  opposite  hillside,  had  hurried  back  to  seek 
the  missing  girl.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  looked  for  any 
trace  of  the  village,  or  even  of  the  valley  itself  The  green, 
sunny  ui>Iands,  where  the  laborers  had  been  working  and  the 
children  frolicking,   but  a  few  hours  before,   were  now  one 
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hideous  disorder  of  fallen  rocks,  bare  gravel,  and  black,  cindry 
dust,  amid  which  he  wandered  at  random,  calling  despairingly 
for  his  lost  darling. 

But  the  answer  came  at  last — a  clear,  musical  call,  which 
rose  from  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruin  that  even  he  had  failed  to 
recognize  as  his  pretty,  little  cottage.  Hurrying  to  the  spot, 
he  began  to  tear  away  the  rubbish  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  and  speedily  drew  forth  the  child  unhurt,  the  falling 
timbers,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  having  formed  a  kind  of  arch  over 
her,  completely  protecting  her  from  injury. 

Brave,  old  Francoise  had  been  less  fortunate.  Her  left  arm 
was  so  badly  hurt  that  she  never  recovered  the  use  of  it,  and  to 
the  end  of  her  life  she  was  always  timid  and  nervous  from  the 
effects  of  that  terrible  night.  But  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  ill-fated  villagers,  she  might  well  esteem  herself  fortunate. 
Four-fifths  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  many  more  crippled 
for  life,  and  those  who  escaped  found  themselves  reduced  to 
absolute  beggary.  Of  Goldau  itself  nothing  remained  but  the 
bell  of  its  steeple,  which  was  found  more  than  a  mile  away.  The 
lower  end  of  Lake  Lowertz,  farther  down  tL-  valley,  was  com- 
pletely choked  up  by  the  falling  rocks,  and  the  water  thus  dis- 
lodged rushed  in  a  mighty  wave,  seventy  feet  high,  over  the 
island  in  the  center,  sweeping  away  every  living  thing  upon 
it. 

The  once  happy  and  beautiful  valley  is  still  a  frightful 
desert,  and  here  and  there,  among  the  surrounding  hills  you 
find  some  white-haired  grandfather  who  himself  witnessed  the 
calamity,  and  will  tell  you,  in  his  quaint,  mountain  speech, 
how  the  Rossberg  fell  upon  Goldau.  David  Ker. 


AS     GOOD     AS     MONEY     IN     THE 
BANK. 


"T^HERE,  I  have  lost  a  glove  button,"  said  Susan,   "and 

-^  how  shabbily  my  hands  will  look.  I  saw  the  button  was 
loose,  and  meant  to  sew  it  on,  but  forgot  it,  as  usual.  I  dare 
say  1  can't  match  it,  so  1  shall  have  to  get  a  new  half 
dozen." 

"I  dare  say  I  can  match  it,"  said  Alice,  opening  a  large, 
old-fashioned  trunk  in  the  corner,  and  taking  out  a  good-sized 
box  containing  several  smaller  ones.  "Please  hand  me  your 
glove,  Susy." 

"Is  this  a  store  or  curiosity  shop?"  asked  Susan,  drawing 
nearer  and  looking  down  with  some  curiosity  at  the  methodical 
array  of  boxes,  bags  and  parcels. 

"A  little  of  both,"  said  Alice,  intent  on  her  box  of  glove 
buttons.  "Here's  a  button  to  match,  Sue.  You  will  find 
sewing  implements  in  that  little  basket." 

"Well,  you  are  a  jewel,  Alice.  This  is  as  good  as  Faiuan- 
tus'  purse,  or  even  a  wishing-cap.  How  did  you  come  in  posses- 
sion of  all  this  valuable  stock?" 

"Oh,  this  is  just  my  savings  bank.  Literal  savings  they  all 
are.  Most  of  them  would  have  been  lost  or  handed  over  to 
the  children  for  doll's  fixings.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  an 
especial  genius  for  this  business,  but  I  believe  any  young  lady 
can  set  up  such  a  system  if  she  will  try.  It  takes  far  less  time 
to  save  everything  than  to  hunt  it  up  when  you  want  it.  A 
place  to  put  them,  and  a  little  skill  in  classifying  are  the  most 
important  points.  When  all  are  jumbled  together  they  might 
almost  as  well  be  lost." 

"Do  you  allow  people  to  look  over  your  treasures?  I 
wilt  take  care  not  to  stir  them  up." 
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"You  are  welcome.  I  hope  you  will  fall  in  love  with  my 
system,  and  set  up  a  box  of  your  own." 

"Velvet  box,"  said  Susan,  reading  a  label.  "Why,  Alice, 
how  did  you  ever  come  into  possession  of  such  a  stock  of  nice 
velvets?" 

"Principally  by  saving,  though  Aunt  Ellen  did  make  over 
to  me  one  time,  a  band-box  full  of  'rubbish'  as  she  called  it, 
which  was  a  great  help.  I  smoothed  out  and  freshened  up  a 
mass  of  good  material  which  will  do  good  service  for  some 
years  to  come.  That  fringe  which  you  like  so  well  on  my 
cashmere  sacque,  once  flourished  on  Aunt  Ellen's  parasol,  and 
the  thick  silk  piping  on  the  suit  was  once  the  body  of  the  old 
parasol  itself  In  fact,  now  I  am  'confes.sing, '  I  might  as 
well  tell  the  whole  story.  The  dress  itself  was  made  out  of 
two  old  ones,  a  gray  and  blue,  which  were  dyed  a  plum  color 
and  then  pieced  together.  Both  had  been  entirely  given  over. 
I  have  literally  made  much  of  Aunt's  old  trimmings,  and  shall 
for  years  yet.  Our  Winter  hats  are  to  come  out  of  that  box 
and  this  one  of  feathers  and  wings." 

"You  might  be  benevolent  and  help  your  neighbors.  But 
what  will  you  do  with  this  faded  black  lace?  Isn't  that  past 
surgery?" 

"Don't  you  ever  breathe  it.  Sue,  but  I  am  going  to  doctor 
that  lace.  I  shall  take  a  little  ammonia  and  water  and  put  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  shoe-polish,  and  sponge  the  lace  well.  You 
will  not  know  it  next  time  you  see  it  on  my  renovated  old  gar- 
net dress.  This  discolored  bead  trimming  I  shall  serve  in  a 
similar  way,  and  then  sew  on  here  and  there  some  missing 
beads  out  of  this  box,  you  will  observe,  and  you  will  see  if  it 
don't  shine  on  my  Winter's  sacque.  I  assure  you,  Susan  Jane, 
there  is  nothing  like  saving,  when  you  have  anything  to  save. 
It  is  as  good  as  money  in  the  bank,  when  you  want  to  make  over 
an  old  dress,  to  have  rolls  of  old  silk,  or  velvet,  or  cashmere  to 
go  to,  and  pretty  buttons  and  trimmings  that  may  be  bright- 
ened up  as  good  as  new.  My  savings  bank  saves  us  a 
good  many  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  year,  besides  a  good  deal 
of  worry  and  much  going  without  things  we  need.  Indeed, 
mother  says  she  does  not  see  how  one  could  keep  house  with- 
out it,  as  I  have  the  monopoly  of  all  the  saving  talent  in  the 
family.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  statement,  but  then  it  is  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  'heads  of  development'  in  every 
household,  and  they  have  given  this  over,  by  common  con- 
sent, to  me." 

If  only  every  family  had  such  a  girl,  with  just  this  talent  in  full 
play,  it  would  be  truly  as  good  as  money  in  the  bank.  So 
many  good  things  are  suffered  to  drift  away  and  get  lost  or 
spoiled,  that  might  work  over  admirably  if  we  carefully  saved. 
Even  a  little  girl  can  be  very  efficient  in  this  line  if  she  will 
only  set  about  it.  First,  secure  the  good  place  for  the  stores, 
and  then  lay  away  your  savings  in  orderly  parcels  and  boxes, 
each  labeled  properly,  to  save  time  in  hunting,  and  much  dis- 
order when  "Flyaway"  comes  to  the  bank  to  hunt  something. 
There  is  nothing  like  such  a  savings  bank  to  draw  from  when  you 
come  to  get  ready  for  Christmas.  A  nimble  pair  of  fingers  can 
work  magic  equal  to  Aladdin's  lamp,  stirring  about  in  such 
stores. 

Edith  Rae. 


Men  do  not  make  their  homes  unhappy  because  they  have 
genius,  but  because  they  have  not  enough  genius;  a  mind  and 
sentiments  of  a  higher  order  would  render  them  capable  of 
seeing  and  feeling  all  the  beauty  of  domestic  ties. 
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EDITORIAL     THOUGHTS. 


EOMINENT  among  the  qualites  that 
make  men  and  women  famous,  that  make 
communities  reppected  and  that  cause 
nations  to  be  mighty  and  superior  among 
their  neighbors,  is  one  which  goes,  in 
common  parlance,  under  the  name  of 
"pluck."  The  word  is  not  perhaps  an 
elegant  one,  and  a  synonym  would  be 
sought  after  if  the  topic  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed before  ears  highly  refined.  It  an- 
swers our  purpose,  however,  very  well,  and  is 
moreover  understood  thoroughly  by  all  our 
readers,  which  is  in  truth  the  maic  reason  why 
we  make  use  of  it  in  preference  to  higher  sound- 
ing and  les-s  expressive  words;  for  we  take  it  that 
the  term  which  cd'uvevs  in  the  fewest  syllables  the 
most  meaning,  that  is,  if  it  is  not  actually  slang,  or 
vulgar,  or  low,  is  the  one  which  will  be  most  accept- 
able to  the  sensible  and  thoughtful  readers  of  all  conditions  of 
life  and  all  grades  of  intelligence. 

The  little  monosyllable  to  which  we  have  given  this  much 
of  an  introduction,  has  a  wide  meaning.  It  has  a  signifioa- 
tion  corresponding  with  courage,  force,  grit,  determination  or 
great  will  power,  and  in  its  five  letters  embraces  them  all.  It 
is  a  quality  which  is  always  admirable  in  everybody,  though 
it  is  sometimes,  and  even  frequently,  employed  in  a  wrong 
direction,  a  fact  which  is  however  true  of  every  noble  attri- 
bute of  the  human  organization.  The  possession  of  pluck 
has  raised  humbly-born  boys  to  the  highest  levels  reached  by 
their  race.  Its  presence  in  a  community — that  is,  among  the 
leaders  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  community — 
has  enabled  it  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  more  fickle  and 
less  determined  neighbors,  even  though  the  latter  may  have 
been  far  greater  in  numerical  strength.  In  nations  the  same 
is  equally  true,  but  is  a  far  more  conspicuous  fact;  for  plucky 
individual-i,  during  the  short  span  of  time  allotted  them  here 
on  earth,  may  be  obscure  and  never  become  world-famed,  and 
plucky  communities  may  never  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
write  their  proud  record  on  the  page  of  history.  ]?ut  a  plucky 
nation,  consisting  ot  communities  endowed  with  this  faculty, 
and  these  communities  in  turn  composed  of  individuals  sim- 
ilarly constituted,  is  morally  certain  to  not  only  make  a  brilliant 
showing  .so  long  as  it  possesses  this  element  of  success,  but  to 
achieve  for  itself  an  undying  reputation  to  be  read  of  with 
delight  by  succeeding  empires  who  figure  as  actors  on  the 
world's  great  .stage. 

Nearly  every  one  possesses  this  ciuality;  but  in  some  it  is 
predominant,  while  in  others  it  gives  way  to  fear,  vaccillation 
and  a  preference  to  keep  out  of  any  position  where  hard 
knocks  have  to  be  given  and  may  be  received.  Those  who 
posfe.s-s  it  in  the  first-named  degree  cannot  be  kept  down,  no 
matter  what  burdens  may  be  upon  thtni,  or  adverse  circum- 
stances may  hedge  them  in,  or  what  frowning  obstacles  may  arise 


in  the  way  of  their  progress.  It  enables  them  to  get  from  under 
the  first,  to  clear  the  second  from  their  way  and  to  surmount 
the  last;  that  is,  it  empowers  them  to  conquer  the  results  of 
any  unfavorable  condition,  for  it  is  at  its  best  when  battling 
with  opposition,  and  only  .shines  the  brighter  for  any  friction 
it  may  receive  in  the  skirmish.  In  truth,  this  state  of  oppo- 
sites,  this  prevalence  of  contrary  influence,  everywhere  and 
in  every  condition  is  what  makes  our  little  world  the  great 
school  it  is.  While  there  is  every  inducement  to  do  right, 
there  is  no  particular  barrier  to  keep  one  away  from  doing 
wrong.  Rewards  and  honor  and  the  lavor  of  the  Creator  are 
promised  those  who  observe  His  requirements  and  conform 
to  His  laws;  and  punishment,  sure  and  terrible,  is  threatened 
against  those  who  clioose  to  ignore  the  commands  of  Jehovah. 
Yet  the  former  course  is  not  made  compuL-ory  upon  any  son 
or  daughter  of  God,  and  a  moment's  thought  serves  to  show 
how  many  have  too  fully  exercised  their  choice  and  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter  course.  ,  It  seems  at  first  a  strange  occur- 
rence, yet  on  refiaction  it  does  not  appear  so  striking,  while 
its  wisdom  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  the  choice 
of  the  better  cour.^e,  and  the  maintaining  of  one's  integrity 
in  it,  involves  a  good  deal  more  trouble  and  watchcare  in  this 
world  than  the  other  would.  And  this  requires  a  more  than 
ordinary  amount  of  pluck  and  courage. 

We  therefore  believe  the  Latter-day  Saints  possess  this 
quality  to  a  marked  extent.  The  gospel  has  found  them 
among  all  nations  of  the  earth  and  they,  unmindful  of  the 
consequences  of  accepting  an  unpopular  creed,  espoused  the 
cause  with  warmth,  threw  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the 
spiritual  fight,  rejoiced  no  less  in  their  faith  when  they  saw 
friends,  acquaintances  and  relatives  turn  their  backs  upon 
them  for  the  sake  of  that  which  they  had  accepted,  grew 
stronger  in  their  reliance  upon  the  Lord  when  they  saw  the 
arm  of  man  raised  against  them,  and  finally,  as  a  sort  of  fin- 
ishing touch  to  their  primary  education,  they  came  gladly  to 
these  valleys.  Here  they  have  subdued  the  elements,  strug- 
gled with  new  and  adverse  conditions,  made  themselves  cora- 
Ibrtable  and  contented,  and  now  and  then  times  are  allowed  to 
come  which  call  for  still  another  exhibition  of  that  courage 
which  they  have  shown  so  grandly  in  the  past;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  world  is  that  they  are  not  found  wanting.  They 
aie  robbed  of  their  rights,  yet  they  cling  to  their  religion  with 
uncomplaining  hope.  Their  fathers,  brothers  and  sons  are 
called  to  go  on  missions  out  into  a  cold  world,  and  they  go 
without  a  murmur,  even  though  it  be,  as  at  the  late  terrible 
scene  in  Tennessee,  to  their  death.  They  are  .selected  to  go 
to  settle  new  countries  a.*  pioneers,  and  they  render  quick 
obedience.  With  all  this  they  are  prospered  and  blessed;  but 
that  makes  their  pluck  no  less  admirable. 

Carrying  this  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion,  can  anything 
else  be  expected  than  that  the  youth  of  Israel  should  be  pre- 
eminent in  this  i)articular?  We  think  not.  Such  men  and 
wonii  n  as  have  here  gathered  ought  to  have  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  sons  and  daughtc's  in  every  way  worthy  of  them, 
and  we  think  they  do.  More  than  that,  the  children  ought  to 
grow  up  to  love  religious  liberty  and  liberty  of  every  kind  for 
every  creature  more  than  ihiy  love  their  lives,  and  we  believe 
they  do.  They  ought  to  be  willing  to  resist  ojiiireshion  and 
battle  for  freedom  to  the  last,  and  we  believe  they  are.  And 
with  these  attributes  and  inclinations,  they  ought  to  he  the 
pride  of  a  people  whom  God  delights  to  honor  and  to  whom 
He  will  entru-t  the  triumphal  bearing  off  and  thorough  estab- 
lishment of  His  kingdom  upon  the  earth — and  we  knou-  they 
are. 
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AN    INDIAN    MASSACRE. 


VERY  few,  indeed,  of  the  youth  of  this  people  have  a  true 
conception  of  the  dangers  that  attended  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  western  States  and  Territories,  where  the  wild 
Indians  deemed  themselves  supreme  rulers,  and  viewed  with 
jealousy  the  westward  march  of  the  "paleface."  Then  it 
was  that  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  men,  women  and 
children  met  a  most  horrible  death  at  the  stake,  or  under  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  their  merciless  enemies;  or  had 
to  undergo  most  terrible  hardships  and  trials  in  making  their 
escape.  Even  in  this  Territory,  where  the  red  men  are  now 
peaceable  and  gradually  becoming  civilized,  there  was  a  time 
of  peril,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  had  to  be  used  by  the  set- 
tlers in  various  places  to  avoid  being  massacred. 

Who  can  look  at  the  picture  here  given  without  experienc- 
ing a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  awful  scene  which  is  being 
enacted?  But  no  one  can  realize  the  feelings  occasioned  by 
such  an  event  except  those  who  have  experienced  them.  To 
hear  the  savage  war-whoop,  to  see  the  hi  k\  Tr  liins  running 
towards  a  settlement  with  a  gun 
in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the 
other,  are  sensations  which 
words  are  powerless  to  describe. 

Among  all  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  perhaps  none  are  more 
warlike  or  fierce  than  the  Sioux. 
The  spirit  of  bloodshed  seems 
to  have  been  born  in  them,  and 
at  the  first  sound  of  war,  either 
among  the  whites  or  among  their 
red  brethren,  they  seem  to  be 
eager  for  the  fray.  Instances 
are  on  record  where  they  have 
even  traveled  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  with  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  participate  in 
scenes  of  destruction. 

Intheyear  1862  a  most  appall- 
ing massacre  occurred  in  Minn- 
esota in  which  liundreds  of  un- 
suspecting settlers  lost  their  lives 
through  the  treachery  of  the 
Indians.  '"Little  Crow,"  the 
principal  chief  in  this  bloody 
tragedy,  had,  for  some  time,  been  quietly  laboring  at  farming 
and  other  peaceable  pursuits  on  the  reservation,  and  although 
the  suspicions  of  Major  Galbraith,  who  commanded  the  troops 
in  that  neighborhood,  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been 
aroused,  he  was  again  quieted  by  the  apparent  innocence  of 
the  wily  leader. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  "Little  Crow"  attended  meeting,  as 
was  his  custom,  and  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in  the  ser- 
mon. That  same  evening  he  held  a  council  with  others  of  his 
race,  in  the  country,  at  which  the  diabolical  plans  for  the  mas- 
sacre were  arranged.  Before  the  next  morning  hundreds  of 
warriors  were  distributed  among  the  settlements  in  a  region 
of  at  least  forty  miles  in  extent. 

The  butchery  now  commenced.  Young  and  old  alike  fell 
a  prey  to  the  cruel  savage.  The  cabin.s  of  the  poor  settlers 
were  fired,  and  the  occupants  were  most  cruelly  murdered  as 
they  attempted  to  escape.  Villages  were  attacked,  plundirod 
and  then  laid  in  ashes,  while  the  inhabitants  were  shot  as  they 
emerged  from  their  burning  dwellings,  or,  if  fortunate  enough 


to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  suffered  almost  more  than 
death  before  reaching  a  place  of  safety. 

Three  months  before  the  massacre,  John  Boeltcr,  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  settled  on  a  piece  of  land  on  what 
was  called  Beaver  Creek.  Immediately  Mr.  Boelter,  with 
what  hired  help  he  had,  began  to  clear  a  place  in  the  woods 
and  erect  a  home.  The  18th  of  August  found  the  family 
located  in  a  comfortable  log  cabin,  while  a  garden,  filled  with 
vegetables,  surrounded  the  house.  Suddenly  the  little  family, 
who  were  at  breakfast,  were  startled  by  ihe  entrance  of  a 
squaw  with  an  ax  in  her  hand.  She  looked  arouiij  and  then 
ran  to  the  road,  where  she  met  some  other  squaws.  Mrs. 
Boelter,  surprised  at  the  circumstance,  stepped  to  the  door  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  when,  to  her  intense  alarm,  she 
heard  shots  in  the  direction  of  a  neighbor's  house.  The  hus- 
band, suspecting  treachery,  immediately  went  out  for  the  cat- 
tle and  never  returned  again — he  was  shot  dead  while  trying 
to  secure  his  property.  A  moment  later  Mrs.  Boelter'sbroth- 
er-in  law  came  running  in  and  told  of  the  fearful  uprising. 
He  vnatched  up  the  baby  and  ran  with  such  speed  to  escape 

the  danger  that  the  woman,  with 
the  other  two  children,  was  un- 
able to  keep  pace,  and  thus  they 
were  separated. 

The  mother  and  her  two  chil- 
dren sought  refuge  in  the  woods, 
where  they  lingered  for  several 
days  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
few  raw  potatoes  which  had 
been  found  in  a  plundered  house. 
These  being  eaten  Mrs.  Boelter 
ventured  to  the  house  of  her 
biotherinlaw.  Here  a  most 
horrible  sight  met  her  gaze.  The 
aged  mother  lay  in  the  house 
with  her  head  almost  severed 
from  her  body,  while  the  corpses 
of  five  children  were  strewn  in 
the  yard.  Horror-struck  at  this 
^cene,  Mrs.  B.  did  not  lose  her 
presence  of  mind,  but  speedily 
dug  a  few  potatoes  with  her  fin- 
gers, gathered  some  cucumbers 
and  returned  to  her  children  in 
the  woods. 

Week  after  week  the  unfortunate  woman  remained  in  the 
wilderness.  After  about  five  weeks  of  suffering  the  el  lest 
child  died,  and  for  four  days  the  mother  sat  in  the  rain  watch- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead.  At  this  time  the  corpse  became 
offensive  and  was  covered  with  flies,  and,  therefore,  the 
mother  and  surviving  child  were  compelled,  with  what  little 
strength  they  had  remaining,  to  move  away.  Finally,  after 
several  days  more  of  untold  suffering,  with  no  food  .save  grape 
leaves  and  roots,  Mrs.  Boelter  despaired  of  being  rescued  and, 
therefore,  resolved  to  return  to  her  desolate  home  and  die. 
With  infinite  trouble  she  made  her  way  back.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  relief  parly  of  soldiers  pushed  open  the  door  of  the 
house.  Lying  on  some  rags  in  a  corner  they  di.-covered  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  skeleton  covered  with  a  yellow  parch- 
ment. On  the  brea.st  of  this  form  lay  another,  much  smaller 
and  possessing  rather  more  flesh.  Carefully  approaching  the 
corner  the  soldiers  observed  that  the  two  Ibruis  were  human 
beings  from  whom  life  was  almost  gone.  The  woman  raised 
her  eyes  and  a  faint  whisper  escaped  her  lips.     A  weak  broth 
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was  prepared  and  after  two  days'  careful  nursing  the  mother 
and  child  became  strong  enough  to  be  removed  to  the  soldiers' 
camp.  This  was  just  eight  weeks  after  the  massacre.  Of 
her  brother-in-law  and  other  child  Mrs.  Boelter  never  heard. 

From  a  considerable  region  round  about  the  people  flocked 
to  a  small  settlement,  called  New  Ulm,  which  was  but  poorly 
prepared  for  an  Indian  attack.  After  the  fugitives  had  all 
gathered  inside  the  place  it  was  found  that  there  were  about 
five  hundred  men  to  defend  the  settlement.  The  barricades 
were  strengthened  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  work  was  not, 
however,  completed  before  the  red  demons  were  seen,  one 
morning,  coming  in  full  career  across  the  prairie,  headed  for 
New  Ulm.  When  tolerably  near,  the  long  column  opened  like 
a  fan  into  a  line  sufficiently  long  to  surround  the  entire  place. 
A  desperate  engagement  followed.  The  Indians  broke  over 
the  defenses  and  the  men  took  refuge  in  the  houses,  from 
which  they  fired  on  the  enemy  with  telling  effect.  At  night 
the  attacking  party  withdrew,  after  having  burned  more  than 
two  hundred  houses  and  filled  the  town  with  the  wounded, 
dead  and  dying.  Two  days  thereafter  the  settlers,  feeling 
themselves  incompetent  to  again  fight  the  savages,  retreated 
to  St.  Peter,  where  protection  was  afforded  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  all  the  horrors  of  this  ter- 
rible Sioux  war,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  blood- 
iest massacres  ever  enacted. 

The  blame  therefor,  however,  should  not  rest  entirely  upon 
the  Indians;  for  they  had  been  wronged  by  the  government  or 
its  agents  out  of  some  of  the  promised  annuities,  thus  causing 
great  suffering  among  many  tribes;  and  they  only  resorted  to 
arms  when  all  other  means  of  gaining  their  rights  had  failed. 


A    LITTLE    BOY'S    GENEROSITY. 


SOME  years  ago  there  lived,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  two  little 
boys,  named  Sterling  and  Tom.  Tom  was  about  four 
years  old  and  Sterling  was  two  or  three  years  older  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  sreaking. 

Sterling  was  a  quiet,  sober,  old-fashioned  child,  with  wis- 
dom on  his  lips  and  manliness  in  bis  disposition.  Tom,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  merriest,  happiest  and  trickiest  little  elf  that 
ever  was  born.  They  were  real  boys,  too,  with  any  amount  of 
faults,  and  very  often  tried  their  sweet  mother's  patience  to 
the  utmost.  Oh,  weren't  they  noisy!  A  regiment  of  soldiers, 
loaded  with  drums,  brass  instruments  and  fire-crackers,  could 
not  make  the  uproar  these  two  little  shavers  would  when  tear- 
ing through  the  house  with  their  healthy  lungs. 

Sometimes,  when  I  would  visit  them,  their  mother  would 
say, 

"Hnsh,  boys,  Aunty  Homespun  is  here,  and  she  can't  bear 
your  noise." 

Ah  me,  how  very  glad  I  would  be  now  to  hear  both  the 
dear,  noisy  romps  at  play  again! 

But,  there;  I  am  not  getting  on  very  fast  with  the  story, 
am  I? 

This  Sterling  was  such  a  quaint  little  fellow.  Always 
thouehtful — too  much  so  at  times — for  a  disposition  like  his 
needed  care,  or  it  would  become  moody  and  misanthropical. 
However  when  Tom  was  around  no  one  had  the  least  chance 
of  being  thoughtful. 

Tom  was  what  we  term  "cute"  in  all  his  ways.  The  little 
fellow  was  an  inveterate  lover  of  gravy;  and,  withal,  was  a 
hearty  eater.  He  would  very  often  be  left  alone  at  the  table, 
to  finish  his  beloved  bread  and  gravy,  as  one  and  another  of 


the  busy  family  withdrew  from  the  table  with  the  customary 
excuse.  After  every  vestige  of  gravy  had  disappeared  from 
his  plate  he  would  arise  and  say,  with  a  solemn  twinkle  in  his 
dancing  eyes,  "Skuse  (excuse)  me,  table  and  dishes." 

I  wish  I  could  paint  you  this  funny  little  fellow  with  his  rol- 
licking ways.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  his  play,  he  would  sud- 
denly run  up  to  his  mother,  and,  flinging  his  arms  around  her 
neck,  almost  squeeze  the  breath  out  of  her,  and  with  a  kiss  and 
a  whispered  "1  love  you,  mamma,"  dash  off  again  to  his  play. 
He  and  his  brother  were  perfect  companions.  And  now  I  will 
try  once  more  and  tell  you  the  little  story  I  commenced  quite 
a  while  ago: 

Each  of  the  boys  had  a  "bank."  As  Sterling  was  the  old- 
est, and  he  had  many  loving  relatives,  his  "bank,"  in  time, 
grew  heavy  with  nickels.  Tom's  rarely  contained  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  for  his  impatient,  restless  little  fingers  often 
unfastened  it,  and  then  the  money  burned  his  hand  so  that  it 
was  speedily  dropped  into  the  drawer  of  some  candy  shop;  for 
Tommy's  teeth  were,  every  one  of  them,  sweet  teeth. 

So,  after  a  time.  Sterling's  bank  was  opened  and  found  to 
contain  five  dollars,  lacking  a  few  cents,  which  the  good 
mother  supplied.  A  grave  consultation  then  ensued  between 
grandma,  mamma  and  Sterling,  as  to  what  should  be  the  des- 
tination of  the  money.  After  due  deliberation  the  boy  decided 
he  would  give  it  all  for  the  temple.  It  was  a  very  large  sum  for 
a  boy  to  own,  and  both  grandma  and  mamma  kissed  the  noble 
lad  with  grateful  hearts  and  wisely  but  mildly  praised  his  gen- 
erous conclusion. 

At  length  fast-day  came,  and  grandma  prepared  to  go  to 
meeting,  taking  both  boys  with  her.  Mamma  could  not  leave 
home. 

As  they  walked  along  the  street  Tom  pranced  uneasily  at 
his  grandmother's  side. 

"Tommy,"  says  grandma,  "what  ails  you?  " 

Tommy  kept  still  for  a  moment;  but  presently,  with  a  little 
sniff  and  a  half-longing  whine,  he  sighed  out,  "I  wish  I  had 
some  money  to  give  to  the  temple." 

Not  a  word  said  Sterling  for  several  moments.  He  was  a 
boy  who  acted  from  principle  rather  than  impulse.  Presently 
he  said, 

"Tommy,  you  can  have  half  of  my  money  to  give  to  the 
temple." 

Didn't  Tommy  swing  round  and  squeeze  Sterling  almost  to 
death?  And  didn't  his  long  lashes  twinkle  over  his  happy 
eyes?  And  didn't  grandma  stop  right  in  the  street  to  caress 
the  noble  boy?  Well,  and  so  it  was.  The  clerk  put  down  S2.50 
opposite  the  names  of  Sterling  and  Tommy,  to  be  donated  to 
the  temple. 

Can  you  imagine  how  thankfully  the  older  boy  recalls  this 
deed,  for  dear  little  Tommy's  mortal  body  sleeps  under  the 
tall  grasses  and  Tommy's  merry  eyes  are  dancing  in  heaven's 
own  effulgence. 

Sterling  is  almost  a  young  man,  now,  and  is  working  for  his 
father's  kindred  in  a  holy  temple. 

But  sweet  Tom!  Perhaps  some  of  my  dear  little  readers 
may  be  soon  called  up  where  Tommy  lives  now.  If  you  are, 
you  will  meet  him  there.  You  will  know  him  at  once  by  his 
large,  blue,  laughing  eyes,  shaded  by  long,  dark  lashes,  and  his 
merry,  "cute"  ways. 

He  will  make  a  rhyme  for  you,  too;  and  then  you  will  tell 
him,  "Tom,  you  are  to  know  that  you  are  dearly  loved  and 
sadly  missed,  not  only  by  mamma,  grandma  and  Sterling,  but 
also  by  Aunty 

Homespun." 
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JUST  FOR  FUN. 


"Don't  forget,  Hal,"  called  little  Nelly.  Ludlow, 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  the  better  to  watch  her  brother 
Hal,  who  was  just  cantering  out  of  the  door3'ard. 

Hal  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  back  at 
her.     "Forget  what?"  he  said,  half  laughing. 

"Oh,  you  know.  Those  flower  seeds  that  I  want 
so  much.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  if  you 
forget  them,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 

"All  right.  I  won't  forget ,"  And  with  a  chir- 
rup to  his  horse,  Hal  was  through  the  gate  and 
down  the  lane  leading  to  the  ford  in  Westchester 
Branch.  The  Branch  was  just  now  a  shallow 
little  stream,  not  more  than  two  feet  in  its  deepest 
places ;  but  at  certain  seasons,  its  current  was  so 
swollen  that  no  man  nor  horse  could  ford  it.  As 
there  were  no  bridges  across  it,  and  as  it  ran  too 
swiftly,  when  high,  for  the  passage  of  boats,  it  was 
impossible  in  times  of  high  water  for  any  member 
of  the  Ludlow  family  to  reach  the  town  of  West- 
chester, which  lay  about  seven  miles  beyond  it. 

The  spring  flood  was  apt  to  be  the  deepest  and 
last  the  longest,  so  you  may  be  sure  that  on  that 
March  morning  Hal  was  very  careful  to  look  up 
and  down  the  stream,  when  he  finally  reached  it, 
for  any  signs  of  an  advancing  rise,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible that  it  might  come  up  during  the  day  while 
he  was  in  the  city,  and  thus  cut  him  off'  from  his 
home. 

His  excursions  to  Westchester  were  not  made 
oftenerthan  once  or  twice  a  month;  but  when  he 
did  go,  he  had  so  many  errands  to  attend  to  for  his 
mother  and  Nelly  that  himself,  his  black  horse, 
and  his  market  basket  were  a  familiar  sight  on 
the  streets  of  the  village. 

As  it  happened,  when  his  errands  were  almost 
done  this  afternoon — in  fact,  were  all  attended  to 
except  Nellj^'s  ilower  seeds — a  knot  of  village  boys 
chanced  to  be  standing  together  on  a  street  corner 
while  he  was  .slowly  cantering  by. 

"There  comes  Hal  Ludlow,"  said  one  of  them, 
with  his  horse  trotting  slow  enough  to  be  asleep. 
Suppose  we  wake  them  up." 

"How?"  asked  a  companion. 

"Just  wait  and  see." 

Then  raising  his  voice,  the  Ijoy  cried — 

"0  Hal,  wait  a  miiiule,  will  you?" 

Hal  reined  up  iiis  horse  and  waited. 


"Do  you  know  that  the  Branch  is  rising  at  the 
rate  of  a  foot  an  hour  ?" 

Hal  almost  dropped  his  basket  in  his  excitement. 

"No.     Who  told  you  ?"  he  cried. 

"You  had  better  be  in  a  hurry,"  came  the  boy's 
answer,  "if  you  want  to  get  home  inside  of  a  week. 
A  rise  of  a  foot  an  hour  doesn't  give  much  time  to 
talk." 

Sure  enough  it  did  not.  And  without  another 
word,  Hal  set  off' on  a  gallop  up  the  road,  while 
the  boys  laughed  together  in  great  glee  at  tlie  suc- 
cess of  their  game. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  boy  who  had  done  the  talk- 
ing, "I  don't  know  that  the  Branch  is  rising,  but  I 
did  not  tell  a  story  about  it.  I  only  asked  him  of 
he  knew  that  it  was  coming  up." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  put  in  one  of  the 
other  boys:  "you  made  Hal  think  it  was  rising, 
just  as  if  you  had  said  so  directly." 

'  VVell,it  was  only  for  fun.  It  won't  do  any  harm, 
and  we  woke  him  up.     See  how  he  is  galloping!" 

The  first  thought  that  presented  itself  to  Hal 
after  leaving  the  boys  was  "Shall  I  stop  to  buy 
Nelly's  seeds?"  'Phe  seed  store  lay  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  village,  and  a  journey  to  it  might  delay 
him  for  an  hour.  If  the  Branch  was  coming  up 
so  rapidly,  that  hour  might  be  fatal.  To  remain 
from  home  until  the  stream  went  down  would 
leave  his  mother  and  sister  alone  for  perhaps  a 
week,  and  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

All  Winter  long,  Nelly  had  been  hoarding  her 
little  spending  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
these  seeds  in  the  spring,  and  now  it  seemed  too 
bad  to  disappoint  her  hopes  of  having  the  rare 
flowers  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible ;  but  the 
risk  was  too  great  for  Hal  to  take,  and  he  kept 
galloping  toward  home  with  as  sad  a  heart  as 
Nelly  herself  would  have  when  he  reached  her 
without  the  looked-for  treasures.  Anotherjourney 
might  not  be  made  for  a  month;  and  a  month  is  a 
long  time  for  a  little  girl  to  wait,  after  waiting  all 
the  Winter  before.  Meantime,  in  her  impatience, 
Nelly  set  oft'  down  the  road  by  which  her  brother 
would  return,  some  hours  before  dusk;  and  she 
met  him  in  the  road  about  half  a  mile  from  home. 
"Did  you  get  tliem  ?"  she  cried  eagerly,  holding 
up  her  apron  to  catcli  the  precious  package  which 
she  was  sure  had  not  been  forgotten.  I>ut  the 
smile  left  her  face  and  the  light  went  out  of  her 
eyes  at  the  first  words  of  Hal's  answer. 

"I— I"— he  began,  "I  could  not,  Nelly.  A  boy 
told  me  that  the  Branch  was  coming  up,  ami  I  did 
not  dare  to  stop  a  minute." 
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Then  she  turned  about;  although  she  made  no 
noise,  Hal  saw  from  the  quivering  of  her  body 
that  Nelly  was  crying. 

It  was  a  little  thing,  to  be  sure,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  girl's  cherished  plans;  but  life  is  made 
up  of  little  things,  and  when  a  boy  tells  a  stor^', 
even  though  he  does  it  for  fun,  his  bad  action 
may  be  the  cause  of  greater  misery  than  he  can 
imagine. — Ex. 


A  BOY'S  PRAYER. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  know  how  to  praj'. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  they  do  so,  at  least,  every 
morning  and  evening.  God  loves  little  children, 
and  is  always  pleased  to  have  them  ask  Him  for 
those  things  which  the}'  need  and  desire;  and 
unless  they  seek  for  something  that  would  not  be 
for  their  good,  He  grants  them  their  wishes. 

There  was  a  little  boy  in  one  of  our  southern 
settlements  whose  mother  was  very  sick.  The 
father  was  away  from  home  on  a  mission,  and  the 
only  help  the  poor  woman  could  get  was  thatM-hich 
her  little  son  and  the  kind  neighbors  could,  at 
times,  render.  The  boy  felt  quite  sad.  He  got 
the  Elders  to  come  and  administer  to  his  mother 
as  often  as  they  could,  but  siie  did  not  seem  to  im- 
prove. Finally  he  remembered  the  teaching  he 
had  received  in  Sunday  school  and  at  his  parent's 
knee  He  went  to  his  bedroom,  carefully  closed 
and  locked  tlie  door,  and  then  fell  on  his  knees. 
He  told  the  Lord  how  lonely  he  would  feel  should 
his  mother  die  while  his  father  was  away,  and 
prayed  that  she  might  be  spared.  When  he  arose 
he  felt  that  his  prayer  had  been  heard  and  would 
be  answered.  He  told  the  sick  mother  how  he 
felt,  and  lier  faith  was  strengthened.  She  began 
t')  get  better  and  was  soon  quite  well.  She  often 
says  now,  "The  prayer  of  my  little  son  saved   my 

life." 

Well,  now,  children,  follow  the  example  of  tliis 
little  boy;  make  God  your  friend,  and  then  you 
need  never  fear  but  that  He  will  hear  and  answer 
your  righteous  prayers. 


THE    EARTH    IS    THE    LORD'S. 


Evils  of  Irresolution.— Id  maticr.t  of  great  concern, 
and  which  must  be  done,  there  is  no  >urcr  argument  of  a  weak 
mind  than  irresolution;  to  be  undclermined,  where  the  case  is 
so  plain,  and  the  necessity  so  urgent;  to  be  always  intending  to 
live  a  new  life,  but  never  to  find  time  to  set  about  it:  this  is  as 
if  a  man  should  put  off  eating,  and  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
from  one  day  and  night  to  another,  till  he  is  starved  and 
destroyed. 


BY  w.  J. 

RELIGIOUS  ministers  frequently  read  and  preach  that  "In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth;" 
that  He  "made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  to  rule  the  night ;"  that  He  "made  great  whales 
and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged 
fowl  after  his  kind  ;"  that  He  "made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  everything 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind;"  and  that  Ho 
"Created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them;"  and  that  "God 
saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good."  And  the  brief  history  we  have  of  the  creation  is 
generally  believed  and  accepted  as  correct  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  words  of  the  P.^almist  {xxit>,  1),  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullaess  thereof;  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein;"  and  the  words  of  Paul,  (7.  Cor.  x,  2G),  "For  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof,"  are  often  read 
and  quoted,  and  there  is  a  professed,  general  belief  in  their 
correctness ;  but  is  the  belief  a  genuine  one?  Does  man  really 
acknowledge  the  Lird  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  earth  and 
all  that  is  in  it,  on  it,  and  appertaining  to  it  ?  His  being  the 
Creator  of  the  earth,  fitting  it  up  as  a  beautiful  dwelline-place 
for  His  children,  creating  man  in  His  own  image  and  placing 
him  upon  it,  and  sustaining  him  and  a  hundred  of  his  genera- 
tions, ought  to  furnish  him  a  pretty  strong  claim  to  unques- 
tionable ownership;  but  let  us  see  if  His  claim  is  allowed. 

AVe  start  upon  our  investigation  and  discover  a  costly,  pala- 
tial residence,  and  on  inquiry  we  learn  that  it  is  owned  by  Jlr. 
Millionaire.  Connected  with  this  splendid  mansion  and  its 
expecsive  outbuildings  are  its  beautiful  lawns  and  shrubbery, 
its  highly  ornamental  flower  garden,  its  w.'ll-kfpt  vegetable 
garden,  its  rich  farming  land,  its  productive  pastures  and 
meadows,  its  very  extensive  park,  woodlands  and  grounds 
generally,  and  the  abundance  of  game  and  domestic  animals 
with  which  this  lovely  estate  abounds;  and  a  second  enquiry 
elicits  the  fact  that  all  these  belong  to  the  same  gentleman — 
he  is  the  landlord  there,  and  the  Lord  of  Heaven  has  neither 
rights  nor  privileges  on  those  premises.  And  if  He  attempted, 
by  legal  process,  to  claim  and  acqiire  His  rights  and  title,  on 
the  ground  that  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness 
thereof,"  DO  court  on  earth  would  give  a  decision  in  his  favor; 
or,  if  He  even  essayed  to  take  a  look  at  this  beautiful  estate, 
about  the  first  thing  that  would  meet  [lis  eye  would  be  a  sign- 
board, put  up  in  a  conspicuous  place,  with  this  notice  painted 
thereon:  "Trespassers  will  bo  pro;ecutcd  according  to  law." 
And  if  He  persisted  in  his  design,  although  wjjen  found  doing 
so  He  may  declare  to  the  proprietor  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative that  He  was  the  Lard  of  the  whole  earth,  He  would 
not  be  believed,  but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would  be 
arrested  and  punished  severely  for  trespass. 

Not  Cndiog  anything  there  belonging  to  the  Lord  we  pass  on 
and  soon  another  residence,  quite  commodious  and  respectable 
but  less  pretentious  than  the  first,  appears  in  view.  This  is 
situated  on  a  very  extensive,  well-tilled,  finely-stocked  and 
very  valuable  farm,  which  we  learn  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Subsoil,  and  has  been  owned  by  the  Subsoil  family  for 
many  generations.  The  proprietor  gives  us  to  undcr.-tand, 
too,  in  unmistakably  plain  and  honest  yeoman  phraseology, 
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the  estate  is  unincumbered,  that  the  title  is  perfect,  that 
it  vests  exclusively  in  himself,  that  his  authority  is  exclusive 
and  supreme  on  his  broad  acres,  and  that  neither  title  nor 
control  is  likely  to  pass  out  of  the  family  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  or  any  one  else — "There  would  be  a  big  fight  first, 
sir,  you  may  depend  upon  it!  " 

Being  still  unsuccessful,  we  continue  our  search  for  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  Lord,  and  are  attracted  by  the  hum 
and  elattir  of  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  great  variety  of  tools  in  the  hands  of  very  many 
mechanics,  in  a  manufactory  covering  an  extensive  area  of 
land;  and  connected  therewith  are  valuable  coal  and  iron 
mines,  all  of  whicU  are  owned  by  a  wealthy  and  influential 
mining  and  manufacturing  company.  This  company  is  very 
jealous  and  tenacious  of  its  patent,  real  estate  and  all  other 
property  rights,  and  considers  its  title  is  good  against  the 
claim  of  the  Lord  or  anyone  else. 

In  continuing  our  search  we  reach  the  humble  cot  of  the 
sun-burnt,  horny-handed,  toil  worn  farm-laborer,  who  owns 
the  cot  and  ju't  one  acre  of  land  on  which  it  stands,  and  prizes 
it  very  highly,  for  many  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbors  do  not 
own  a  foot  of  land  on  their  native  earth,  and  have  to  pay  a 
periodical  rental  for  the  roof  that  shelters  ihem  from  the  piti- 
less storm. 

We  travel  on  and  find  ourselves  entering  into  an  open,  and, 
apparently,  an  uninhabited  and  unoccupied  region  of  country, 
in  which,  as  man  does  not  appear  to  possess  it,  the  Lord  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  and  own  a  few  acres;  but  inquiry 
dispels  the  idea,  ibr  we  learn  that  this  vast  region  of  country 
belongs  to  the  government;  and  a  continuance  of  our 
researches  develops  the  following  facts:  That  man  claims  to 
own  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth ;  that  those  parts  of  the 
earth  which  individuals  or  companies  do  not  own,  are  claimed 
by  the  goveinments  within  which  they  exibt;  that  man's 
jurisdiction  and  ownerfhip  extend  over  portions  of  the  waters 
of  the  earth  and  the  finny  tribes  therein;  that  he  claims  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  many  of  the  fowls  of  the  air;  and  that 
in  the  present  state  of  things  the  children  of  Adam  do  not 
really  recognize  the  Lord  as  the  owner  of  the  earth  and  the 
fullness  thereof. 

"But,"  says  an  objector,  "did  not  the  Lord  give  man  juris- 
diction over  the  earth?"  Yes;  God  said  unto  Adam  and 
E?e;  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  ihe  fowl  of  tlie  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  upon 
the  earth  ;"  but  the  dominion  given  did  not  pass  title  to  man, 
neither  was  it  exclusive  and  unconditional.  JIan  held  it  under 
the  direction  of  the  Almighty.  "The  Lord  took  the  man  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  keep  it.  And 
the  Lor*  God  commanded  the  man  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,  for  in  the  day 
thou  eaiest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  JLan  had  to  do 
as  God  required  him  or  suffer  as  a  transgre.ssor  of  law. 
Cain  is  an  iustance.  The  antediluvians  tried  it  and  were  all 
destroyed  except  Noah  and  his  family,  while  Noah  did  as  the 
Lord  commaadcd  him  and  was  preserved,  for  the  Lord  said 
unto  Nuah:  "Come  thou  and  all  thy  hou^e  into  the  ark,  for 
thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation." 
Therefore,  the  condition  upon  which  man  holds  dominion  over 
or  possesses  any  title  to  any  part  of  this  earth,  i.s  obedience  to 
the  God  of  Heaven.  And  in  the  great  restitution  of  all  things 
spoken  of  by  all  the  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,  the 
son  of  the  morning,  and  all  men  ensaged  in  his  service,  will 


have  to  relinquish  all  their  possessory  rights  to  Jesus,  the 
great  Conqueror  and  Redeemer,  as  well  as  the  Creator.  Peace 
will  extend  over  the  whole  earth;  The  knowledge  of  God 
will  be  as  extensive  as  the  peace  of  heaven.  "The  kingdom 
and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  High,"  and  they  shall  possess  it  as  joint  heirs  withJe-us 
their  elder  brother.  He  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  shall  reign 
in  glory  on  the  earth.  The  curse  of  sin  shall  be  removed. 
Truth  and  righteousness  shall  prevail.  Sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  be  no  more.  Sickness  and  death  shall  pass  away.  Men 
and  angels  will  be  familiar  associates.  The  earth  will  yield  its 
fruits  in  abundance,  for  it  will  be  immortalized.  The  unre- 
pentant wicked  shall  be  cast  out,  and  go  to  their  own  place, 
"weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  their  teeth,"  but  the  joys 
and  rewards  of  the  righteous  who  have  "come  up  through 
much  tribulation"  will  be  indescribable,  and  they  will  shout 
hosannas  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  because  "the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof." 


TAMPERING     WITH 
TEMPTATION. 


{Continued  frovi  page  24.5.) 

THREE  was  much  sympathy,  also,  felt  for  the  friends  of 
young  Martin.  It  wa^  said  that  these  friends  were  very 
respectable — that,  though  not  rich,  the  father  was  a  gentle- 
man of  honor  and  integrity,  and  keenly  suflFercd  from  the 
disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  him  through  the  misconduct 
of  his  son ;  that  the  poor  mother  was  almost  heartbroken 
with  grief;  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  young  man's  brothers 
and  sisters  (for  he  had  both)  were  overclouded  and  endangered, 
as  was  likely  they  would  be  when  it  was  known  that  the  elder 
brother  had  been  convicted  as  a  thief. 

There  were  those  al.so  who  wondered — indeed,  almost 
everybody  who  knew  the  Martins  (for  the  name  of  the  accused 
was  Bernard  Martin)  wondered  how  it  could  be  that  a  youth 
so  strictly  brought  up  and  well  educated  in  good  ptiociples 
could  have  been  so  foolish  and  so  wicked  as  Bernard  was 
acknowledged  to  have  been.  It  must  have  been  a  sudden 
temptation,  too  powerful  for  him  to  resist,  which  had  been 
his  ruin — so  it  was  ihoujiht  and  said.  Alas!  they  did  not 
know  how  the  temptation  cam('  first  of  all  in  a  way  that  might 
easily  have  been  resisted,  and  hew  it  was  only  by  being  tam- 
pered with  that  the  chain  was  slrcngthened.  No  one  but  the 
young  criminal  himself  knew,  at  that  time,  how  the  keeping 
of  a  found  sixpence,  which  he  knew  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  for  which  the  lawful  owner  might  easily  have  been  found, 
and  who,  in  fact,  was  soon  known — first  undermined  the  weak 
principles  of  common  honesty,  and  made  the  next  step  in  sin 
easier  to  be  taken.  No  one  but  he  knew  how  that  by  not 
resisting,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  other  temptation  to 
retain  possession,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  honesty  and 
integrity,  of  the  half-sovereign  which  by  mi>take  had  been 
paid  to  him,  as  the  servant  of  another,  the  door  was  opened 
for  other  temptations  to  take  what  was  not  his  own,  and  to 
falsify  his  cash  accounts  so  as  to  conceal  his  thefts.  But  all 
this  Bernard  Martin  knew. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  he  did  not  know,  as  he  might 
have  known,  that  the  root  of  all  his  sin  and  present  misery, 
and   without  which  temptation   would   have  had  but  small 
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power — indeed,   would  have    been    no    temptation — was    a 
covetous  desire  for  what  was  not  his  own. 

And  now  let  us  turn  for  a  minute  or  two  into  the  great  hall 
where  we  left  Bernard  Martin,  who  had  just  been  brought  by 
a  concealed  flight  of  steps  from  the  cells  below,  and  made  to 
stand  in  the  prisoners'  dock. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  persons  in  the  hall,  as  there 
generally  are  in  all  places  where  public  criminal  trials  are 
proceeding.  Some  of  these  persons  have  proper  business 
there;  but  the  greater  number  were  mere  idle  spectators,  who 
had  come  to  see  the  prisoners  and  to  hear  their  trials  from 
simple  curiosity.  As  he  entered  the  dock,  Bernard  cast  a 
side  glance  at  this  crowd,  and  then,  with  a  burning  blush  of 
degradation  and  shame,  which  soon  gave  way  to  pallor,  he 
turned  his  face  towards  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  standing. 

It  was  not  a  reassuring  countenance  on  which  Bernard's 
eyes  were  for  a  moment  or  two  fixed.  It  was  a  severe  and 
grave  countenance,  firm  and  immovable,  like  that  of  one  who 
knew  he  had  painful  duties  to  perform,  and  was  determined 
to  perform  them  aright.  It  was  the  countenance  of  an  upright 
and  impartial  judge  and  his  sharp,  keen  eyes  seemed  as  though 
they  could  almost  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  of  those  upon 
whom  they  looked.  So,  at  least,  the  young  prisoner  thought, 
as  he  rapidly  dropped  his  eyelids  and  looked  down  upon  the 
strong  rail  which  separated  him  from  the  busy  cluster  of  attor- 
neys and  barristers,  who  sat  round  a  table  covered  with  books 
and  papers,  beneath  the  judge's  canopied  seat.  Had  he  looked 
at  the  judge  a  little  longer,  Bernard  might  have  noticed,  to  his 
comfort,  that  a  mild  gleam  stole  over  that  stern  countenance, 
of  compassion  probably,  for  the  youth  and  comparatively 
innocent  and  interesting  appearance  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.     But  Bernard  did  not  see  this. 

And  now  the  proceedings  began.  First,  the  usher  of  the 
court  called  out  for  silence,  and  then  the  jury  were  called  on 
and  sworn,  and  then  another  official  rose  and  in  a  few  words 
read  out  the  accusation  against  the  prisoner,  and  required  him 
to  say  whether  he  were  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  a  needless  ceremony 
this,  for  it  is  well  understood  that  when  accused  persons  plead 
that  they  are  "not  guilty,"  they  are  supposed  to  mean  only  that 
they  wish  to  have  their  guilt  or  innocence  proved  in  open 
court. 

So  Bernard  Martin,  in  a  low  voice,    pleaded  that   he   was 
"not  guilty;"  and  then  the  trial  proceeded. 
[To  he  Continued.) 


TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


BY     THE     EDITOR. 


MARTVRSPOR  THK  TRUTH— THE  TE.STI.MONT  OF  EARTIIQl;.AK  ES. 


OHOCKINd  news  has  come  from  Tennes.see,  one  of  the 
^  southern  States  of  this  American  republic — news  which  has 
made  women  weep  and  caused  men  to  sicken  and  become  faint. 
The  two  weeks  of  suspense  and  sorrow  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  10th  of  August,  have  perhaps  no  equal  in  gloomi- 
ness for  the  people  of  Ood  since  the  Saints  have  had  a  foot- 
hold in  the  mountains.  They  had  to  live  this  long  to  hear 
the  mournful  truth  that  four  of  their  number— two  of  them 
men  holding  the  I'riesthood  and  empowered  to  officiate  in  its 
ordinances— could  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  a  masked 


mob  in  a  free  state  of  this  Union,  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
they  taught  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  as  they  were  taught 
by  Him  and  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  It  has  been  seen 
within  the  past  three  weeks  how  far  the  nation  has  progressed 
in  true  civilization  and  how  wonderfully  reason  and  toleration 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  bygone 
times  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  And  we  have  seen 
the  courage  and  sincerity  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  again  put 
to  the  most  cruel  test  and  found  amply  proven.  We  have 
seen  the  fulfillment  of  expectations  which  have  been  often 
uttered  by  our  leaders;  and  will  have  been  able,  if  we  are 
wise,  to  receive  many  valuable  impressions  and  much  that 
should  furnish  food  for  earnest  reflection. 

The  facts  regarding  the  terrible  matti^r,  so  far  as  known, 
are  about  as  follows: 

Elders  William  S.  Berry,  of  Kanarra,  JohnH.  Gibb.s,  of  Para- 
dise and  Henry  Thompson,  of  Scipio,  all  of  them  missionaries 
from  Utah  to  the  Southern  States,  had  met  at  the  house  of 
Brother  James  Condor  on  Cane  Creek,  Lewis  County,  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  purpose  of  holding  meeting.  Another  Elder, 
W.  H.  Jones  of  Brigham  City,  was  also  going  to  join  them  as  he 
was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  only  a  mile  or  two  distant.  The  hour 
for  meeting  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  Elders  were  engaged 
in  reading  and  singing  hymns  with  the  members  of  the  family 
when  a  mob  of  masked  men  rode  up  to  the  door  and  demanded 
their  surrender.  The  demand  not  being  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  without  waiting  to  see  whether  it  would  be, 
the  ruffians  commenced  their  bloody  work,  and  within  a  few 
moments  young  Brother  Condor  and  Elders  Berry  and  Gibbs 
were  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  floor,  while  Sister  Condor,  an 
aged  mother,  lay  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  One 
of  the  mobbers  was  killed,  being  shot  by  young  Jas.  Hudson, 
a  step-son  of  Mr.  Condor,  who  in  turn  was  shot  by  the 
enraged  assassins,  but  lived  an  hour  or  two.  Elder  Thompson 
escaped  to  the  woods,  being  chased  and  fired  at  by  members  of 
the  £:ang  as  he  ran,  but  miraculously  coming  away  untouched, 
while  Elder  Jones,  who  on  proceeding  towards  the  place  of 
meeting  was  met  by  some  members  of  the  mob  and  left  in 
charge  of  one  of  their  number,  was  allowed  by  his  guard  to 
escape.  For  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  both  of  these  breth- 
ren had  been  killed  as  well,  as  the  place  was  some  distance 
from  mail  and  telegraphic  communication  and  actual  facts 
were  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain.  However  their  subsequent 
arrival  put  ail  doubts  at  rest,  and  led  to  steps  being  taken  to 
procure  the  bodies  of  the  two  Utah  brethren  who  had  fallen 
and  who  were  buried  on  the  spot  the  day  after  the  tragedy. 
This  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty  and  it  was  attended  with 
danger,  as  the  excitement  had  reached  a  high  pitch.  But  the 
Elders,  provided  with  metallic  coffins  in  which  to  place  the 
remains  of  their  friends,  di.sguised  themselves  and  flndertook 
the  labor  of  love,  and  they  were  successful  in  accomplij-hing 
it.  They  secured  the  bodies  of  their  niiirtyred  brethren,  and 
sent  them  home  in  charge  of  Elder  W.  E.  Ivobinson  who 
arrived  in  Utah  with  his  mort;.l  ;;harge  on  Friday  the  i!:?rd  of 
August.  On  Sunday  the  l^.Oth,  services  were  held  over  the 
remains  of  Elder  Berry  at  Kanarra  and  over  those  of  Elder 
Gibbs  at  Paradi.se,  and  memorial  .services  were  held  all  over 
the  Territory  at  the  same  time,  it  being  felt  that  not  only  the 
families  of  the  deceased  but  the  whole  jicople  had  cause  to 
mourn. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  newspaper  account  of  one  of  the  black- 
est crimes  which  ever  blotted  the  fair  fame  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  provocation  offered,  it  has  not  even 
been  claimed  that  the  Elders  had  done  anything  whatever  in 
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violation  of  law  or  good  order.  They  were  unoffending,  free 
from  all  inclination  to  be  meddlesome  and  fulfilled  their  duties 
from  day  to  day  in  a  sacrificing  philanthropic  way  which  found 
them  favor  in  the  sight  of  God  and  angels,  and  ought  to  have 
been  reckoned  to  their  credit  by  all  right  thinking  men.  But 
they  did  teach  a  faith  which  is  unpopular,  and  they  did  declare 
that  the  words  of  inspiration  and  prophecy  as  written  in  the 
holy  scriptures  meant  what  they  said.  They  proclaimed  that 
the  world  had  departed  from  the  pure  faith  as  promulgated 
by  the  Savior,  and  laid  down  as  a  plan  upon  which  the  sincere 
believer  might  return  to  that  from  which  all  had  departed, 
certain  principles,  which  were  first  faith,  then  repentance  of 
sin,  then  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sin  and  then  the  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost — Bible  doctrines 
all  of  them,  and  easily  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  divine 
record.  And  for  this  were  they  slain;  for  this  was  it  allowed 
that  their  blood  be  spilt  to  add  a  few  more  names  to  the  list 
of  martyrs  who  have  already  sealed  their  testimony  in  this 
manner. 

But  it  is  not  an  occasion  to  mourn  for  our  brethren  who 
were  thus  suddenly  called  away,  nor  to  give  way  to  bitter  feel- 
ings respecting  those  by  whose  hands  their  lives  were  taken. 
It  is  true  that  the  former  are  in  the  far  preferable  condition, 
for  of  them  it  can  be  said  in  the  words  of  the  Savior,  "whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  Think- 
ing of  the  latter  we  should  not  feel  to  rejoice  because  it  is 
written  "the  murderer  hath  not  eternal  life  dwelling  in  him." 
It  should  rather  be  more  of  a  delight  to  us  remember  the 
divine  injunction  to  love  our  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who 
despitefully  use  us  This  is  the  course  for  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  pursue.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and  their 
faith  is  perfect  in  the  Supreme  Being  who  while  merciful  and 
longsuffering  is  still  righteous  and  just,  before  whom  all  men 
have  to  appear  and  render  account  of  the  time  spent  in  the 
body,  and  whose  eternal  fiat  has  gone  forth:  "Vengeance  is 
mine  and  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 


Almost  simultaneously  with  this  atrocious  crime,  at  least 
shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  about  the  hour  when  young  Bro. 
Hudson  passed  away,  there  was  felt  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  the  northeast  corner  of  Maine  clear  down  to  below  New 
York  such  a  shaking  up  as  that  part  of  the  country  has  never 
experienced  since  its  settlement.  Earthquakes  are  not  of 
such  common  occurrence  in  that  particular  locality,  and  shocks 
of  such  severity  are  not  common  anywhere.  There  was 
little  damage  done  however,  although  houses  were  shaken  to 
their  foundation  and  tottered  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall;  and 
the  terrified  inmates  fled  to  the  streets  for  safety.  Graphic 
accounts  have  been  published  regarding  the  effects  upon  the 
people  in  the  various  places,  also  of  the  duration  and  nature 
of  the  disturbance,  to  which  we  have  no  intention  to  refer  except 
in  a  general  way,  and  to  remind  our  readers  that  such  dread- 
ful occurrences  are  among  the  promised  events  of  the  last 
days.  Some  very  pointed  prophecies  have  been  uttered  of  the 
Lord,  through  the  Prophet  Joseph  as  to  the  fate  which  should 
attend  those  proud  and  populous  cities  unless  they  repented  of 
their  iniquities.  That  deep  and  thorough  repentance  is  neces- 
sary will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  ever  been  there  and 
had  even  meagre  opportunities  of  seeing  the  amount  of 
wickedness  which  flourishes  in  sight  of  heaven  and  unchecked 
by  men.  Many  of  the  cities  of  our  nation  and  of  all  nations 
are  steeped  in  sin,  and  must  surely  come  up  in  remembrance 
before  the  Lord  when  His  patience  shall  be  exhausted. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  warning  voice  of  the  Elders  has 


been  lifted  up,  but  few  have  heeded  it.  Now  comes  a  testi- 
mony of  another  kind,  from  One  who  holds  the  destinies  of 
men  and  of  worlds  in  His  hands.  A  revelation  given  at 
Kirtland  on  the  27th  of  December,  1832  reads  as  follows  in 
the  88th,  89th,  90th  and  91st  verses: 

"And  after  vour  testimony  cometh  wrath  and  indignation 
upon  the  people;  for  after  your  testimony  coiueth  the  testi- 
mony of  earthquakes,  that  shall  cause  groanings  in  the  midst 
of  her,  and  men  shall  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  shall  not  be 
able  to  stand.  And  also  cometh  the  testimony  of  the  voice  of 
thunderings,  and  the  voice  of  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of 
tempest,  and  the  voice  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  heaving 
themselves  beyond  their  bounds.  And  all  things  shall  be  in 
commotion;  and  surely,  men's  hearts  shall  fail  them;  for  fear 
shall  come  upon  all  people." 

This  is  what  has  to  come  before  the  winding  up.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  occurrences  of  the  Tenth  of  August  in  this  year 
of  grace  1884  point  clearly  to  the  approach  of  the  end.  That 
the  Lord  may  help  us  to  remain  true  to  the  last  without 
faltering  in  time  of  danger  or  becoming  careless  in  the  hour 
of  prosperity,  should  be  our  heartfelt  and  constant  prayer. 


Two  Ways  of  Doing  a  Thing. — An  express  train  filled  with 
listless,  sleepy-looking  passengers,  stood  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station  at  New  York,  the  other  day,  on  the  moment 
of  departure  for  Philadelphia.  The  locomotive  had  backed 
up  to  the  cars  and  poured  a  volume  of  thick  smoke  into  the 
hot,  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  station.  The  travelers  lolled 
in  their  seats  looking  as  though  they  dreaded  the  discomforts 
of  the  long,  dusty  ride,  but  yet  were  impatient  to  be  whirling 
along  through  the  open  country,  away  from  the  smoke,  the 
smell,  and  the  noise.  A  slow-moving,  surly-looking  boy  of  14 
or  thereabouts;  passed  through  the  train,  calling  out: 

"Fa-a-ns,  5  cents." 

He  spoke  in  a  dreary,  disconsolate  tone,  which  made  the 
people  feel  more  tired  and  languid  than  ever.  He  went  from 
the  smoking  car  to  the  rear  of  the  train  and  sold  just  two  fans. 

A  colored  boy,  about  the  same  age,  followed  immediately 
after  him,  with  a  big  armful  of  new  bamboo  fans.  The 
difference  in  the  two  lads  was  striking.  The  darkey  had  a 
cheery,  business-like  way  with  him  which  appealed  directly  to 
the  comfort  and  to  the  pockets  of  the  perspiring  passengers. 
In  a  peculiar,  boyish  voice,  as  mellow  as  a  flute,  he  called  out. 

"Keep  yo'selves  c-o-o-o-I,  now,  ladies  an'  gemmen!  C-o-ney 
Island  breezes!  A  big  fan  only  5  cents!  Zephyrs  from  de 
billows!  Buy  'em  while  you  can!" 

The  effect  was  like  a  draught  of  cool  air.  Everybody  at  once 
wanted  a  fan.  The  darkey  was  as  much  in  demand  as  the 
newsboy  on  an  early  train  from  the  surburbs.  In  two  cars  the 
boy  sold  67  fans.  He  could  have  sold  as  many  more  if  he  had 
had  them.  He  jumped  off  the  platform  as  the  train  moved 
from  the  station  with  his  pocket  full  of  change  and  his  heart 
full  of  joy.  "Golly!"  he  shouted,  "dat  was  quick  business." 
The  other  boy  stared  in  stupid  astonishment  and  wondered 
how  it  was  done.— -fe. 


Liberty  is  to  the  collective  body  what  health  is  to  every 
individual  body.  Without  health,  no  pleasure  can  be  tasted 
by  man;  without  liberty,  no  happiness  can  be  enjoyed  by 
society.  —  l}o!iiiifhro/;e. 
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CHILDREN'S     PRAISES. 


Music  by  Wm.  Powell. 


1     Jesus,     hi,£;h     in      glo  -  ry,  Lend    a 
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We   are 

Si 


list'ning  ear:  When  we  bow  be  -  fore  Thee,  Children's  praises 
tie  children — Weak. and  apt  to  stray;  Savior,  guide  and  keep  us  In  the  heavenly 
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hear, 
way. 
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Tho'  Thou  art  most     ho  -  ly- 
Save  us.  Lord,  from   sinnin" 
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-Heaven's  Almighty      Kin 
Wiltch  us    day     by    day 

5.— J=±i 
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Thou  wilt  stoop  to    lis  -  ten    When  Thy  praise  we     sing. 
Help  us    all     to  love  Thee — Take  our  sins     a  -  way. 

•-     -Si-      m.     -^      -^      -*-  ro. 


EXCELLENT    FUN. 


"ATOW,  boys,  I  will  tell  hou  now  we  can   have  some   fun," 

-'- '  said  Charlie  to  his  companions,  who  had  assembled 
one  bright  moonlight  evening  for  sledding,  snowballing  and  fun 
generally. 

"What  is  if?"  asked  several  at  once. 

"You  shall  see,"  replied  Charlie.     "Who's  got  a  saw  V^ 

"I  have.     So  have  I,"  replied  three  of  the  boys. 

'Get  them;  and  you  and  Fred  and  Nathan  each  get  an  ax, 
and  I  will  get  a  shovel.     Let's  be  back  in  fifteen  minutes." 

The  boys  separated  to  go  on  their  several  errands,  each 
wondering  of  what  use  saws,  axes  and  shovels  could  be  in  the 
play.  But  Charlie  was  a  favorite  with  all,  and  they  fully 
believed  in  his  pr^mi-ies,  and  were  sion  back  again  for  the  fun. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "Widow  Brandley  has  gone  to  sit  up  all 
night  with  a  sick  child.  A  man  hauled  her  some  wood  to-day, 
and  I  heard  her  tell  him  that  unless  she  could  get  some  one  to 
saw  it  to  night  she  would  have  nothing  to  make  afire  with  in 
the  morning.  Now,  boys,  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  saw,  split 
and  pile  up  her  wood  as  to  make  asnow-man  on  her  doorstep, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  first  will  be  better  than  that  of  the 
last.     What  say  you,  boys?" 

One  or  two  of  the  boys  objected,  and  could  not  see  the  fun; 
but  the  majority  went  for  it  with  the  inward  satisfaction  an'l 
joy  that  always  results  from  well-doing. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  .seven  smart,  healthy  boys  to  split 
and  pile  up  that  load  of  wood  and  to  shovel  a  good  path  from 
door- step  to  wood-pile.  They  felt  great  plea,sure  and  satisfac- 
tion over  their  fun;  and  then  all  went  to  a  neighboring  carpen- 
ter's shop,  where  shavings  could  be  had  for  carrying  away, 
and  each  brought  an  armful.  Then  they  went  home  with 
light  and  joyfil  hearts. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  poor,  weary  widow  returned 
from  watching  at  the  sick-bed  and  saw  what  had  been  done 
she  was  astonished,  and  tears  of  gratitude  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  She  wondered  who  had  done  the  kindly  deed,  and 
when  afterwards  told,  her  fervent  invocation,  "God  bless  the 
boys!"  would  have  richly  repaid  them,  could  they  have  beard 
it. — Ex. 


ENIGMA 


First  find  out  a  word  that  doth  silence  proclaim. 
Which  backward  and  forward  is  spelled  the  same; 
Then  next  you  must  find  out  a  feminine  name, 
That  backward  or  forward  is  just  the  same; 
An  act,  or  a  writing,  or  parchment,  whose  name 
Both  backward  and  forward  is  always  the  same; 
And  now  you  must  .search  for  a  masculine  name. 
Which  forward  or  backward  is  ever  the  same; 
A  note  used  in  music  which  time  doth  proclaim, 
And  spelled  either  way  is  always  the  same; 
The  initials  or  terminals  equally  frame 
A  title  that's  due  to  the  fair  married  dame, 
Which  backward  and  forward  is  always  the  same. 


He  is  the  only  rich  man  that  lives  upon  what  he  has,  owes 
nothing  and  is  contented;  for  there  is  no  determinate  .«um  of 
money  nor  quantity  of  estate  that  can  denote  a  rich  man, 
since  no  man  is  truly  rich  that  has  not  so  much  as  perfectly 
satiated  his  desire  of  having  more;  for  the  desire  of  more  is 
want,  and  want  is  poverty. 
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